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NOW  what F 


From  all  comers  of  the  na¬ 
tion — from  all  branches  of  the 
Canned  Foods  Trade — men  came  to 
take  counsel  together.  At  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention,  the  experiences 
and  ideas  of  a  tremendous  industry 
were  exchanged  that  all  might 
prosper. 

A  vast  fund  of  information  has  been 
pooled  for  the  common  good — will 


you  put  it  to  work  for  you?  Right 
now — before  your  spring  pack — is  the 
time  to  study  the  convention,  and 
its  significance  for  you. 

Make  use  of  that  wealth  of  data 
supplied  by  your  National  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  production  and  market¬ 
ing  figures  they  can  give  you  are  in¬ 
dispensable  guides  in  planning  for 

1929. 


iJ ust  as  i/our  National  Association  shows  you  how  to  pack  and  how  much 
to  pack — Canco  shows  you  a  better  way  to  pack.  It  will  pay  you  to  yet  Jacts 
on  better  canning,  either  Jrom  a  Canco  representative  or  direct  Jrom  the 
American  Can  Company.) 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN-  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  ^  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super-sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in- 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  jor  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 


308WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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LANDRETH’S  SEEDS 


TOMATO — “The  Landreth” 


Price  $5.00  per  pound 

"The  Landreth”  is  as  red  as  The  Landreths’  Red  Rock  and 
two  weeks  earlier,  ripening  about  the  time  of  The  Earliana. 

The  vine  is  short  stemmed,  unusually  healthy,  astonish¬ 
ingly  productive.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  full  bottomed, 
that  is,  round  at  the  bottom,  free  from  crack*,  with  very 
little  cavity  at  the  stem  end. 

The  Landreth  Tomato  is,  in  appearance,  after  the  order 
of  the  Chalk’s  Jewel,  but  is  five  days  earlier,  larger  fruited, 
more  productive,  picking  over  a  longer  period,  of  better 
color,  more  solid,  and  does  not  crack. 

Its  ever-bearing  qualities  extend  the  picking  season  at 
least  four  weeks,  giving  the  grower  an  opportunity  for 
greatly  increased  profits,  .and  large  pickings,  before  there  is 
likelihood  of  being  killed  by  the  frost. 

CANNERS’  VARIETIES 


EARLY  RIPENESS 

The  Landreth  .  $  5.00 

Earliana .  3.00 

Bonny  Best .  2.75 

Chalk’s  Jewel .  2.75 

John  Baer .  2.75 

Marglobe .  4.50 

MEDIUM  RIPENERS 

Delaware  Beauty  .  4.00 

Bloomsdale .  8.00 

LATE  RIPENER 

Landreths*  Red  Rock .  3.25 

Stone . . 2.50 

Greater  Baltimore .  2.75 


Spot  Seeds 

Seeds  are  in  fair  supply  with  the  exception 
of  Beans.  Tliey  are  very,  very  sliort,  short¬ 
er  than  tliey  have  heen  for  many  years 
owing  to  growing  conditions  throughout 
the  entire  year.  Prices  are  very  high, 
several  varieties  cap  not  be  obtained  at  any 
price.  We  have  a  few  however.  If  jmu 
need  Beans,  write  us  stating  kinds  and 
quantities  and  if  we  have  those  varieties 
we  will  he  glad  to  quote  you. 


Peas 

If  you  are  in  need  of  any  Spot  Peas  such 
as  Alaska,  Green  Admiral,  White  Admiral, 
Horsford,  Surprise  or  Rice’s  13  take  the 
matter  up  with  us  before  buying  and  we 
will  quote  you  most  attractive  prices. 

Future  Seeds  Or 
1929  Crop  Seeds 

Write  us  what  you  want  in  future  Seeds  and  we 
will  quote,  meeting  the  prices  of  other  reliable 
houses. 

Write  us  for  prices  on  Peas,  Beans,  Corn, 
Cucumber,  Beet  or  other  seeds  for  delivery 
after  1929  Crop  is  harvested. 


Marglobe 

The  Marglobe  Tomato  is  Globe  in  .  shape.  Red  in 
color.  It  is  early.  It  is  a  very  shy  seeder;  conse¬ 
quently  is  very  meaty.  The  walls  are  thick.  It  is 
a  good  Tomato  for  shipping  and  is  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
cessed  Tomato.  We  recommend  it  highly.  The 
Seed  we  grew,  we  obtained  the  Seed  Stock  from  Dr. 
Pritchard  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Industry, 
Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
it  is  absolutely  true  stock. 


D.  Landreth  Seed  Co. 

Business  Founded  1784 

BRISTOL  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Oldest  Seed  House  in  America 


Radibaugh  Special,  True  Stock. 


2.75 


14 S  Years  in  the  Seed  Business 
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excel  Our  Labels 

rvTDes  are  tKe  Hi;dvesi  ^tandai 

y\rt  istic^JIRerit  jbr  Con^ereial  \&Iue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

Roclxesten  N.'VT 


Make  Your  Canning  Plant  Automatic. 

p]very  operation  performed  by  a  machine  cuts  your  pay  roll. 

Let  a  MONITOR  All  Metal  Elevator  take  the  stock  from  one  machine  and  deliver 
it  to  the  next.  Its  a  splendid  economy  for  the  Packer.  The  old  way  of 
‘hand  carrying’  is  obsolete  to  day.  It  cannot  be  afforded.  Its  a  daily 
charge  on  your  pay  roll,  which  the  MONITO  Elevator  eliminates  for  ever. 

There  are  hundreds  in  use  to  day.  Figure  every  saving  possible  in 
k  putting  up  your  pack. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  dc  Co.  Ino.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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THE 


BRAND  OF 


F 


T  INPLATEa 


t/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  McuNGRirnrn  c? 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

'ELIN  —  CARDIFF' 


LIMITTE/D 

cARDrr 

SOETHmES 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  5th  EDITION 
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AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 


Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per- 
feet  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


TRY  “TOWNSEND”  AT  OUR  RISK 

_ Th*  Choice  of  the  Careful  Buyer 

NOW  is  the  best  time  to  order  a 

Cutter:  our  special  seasonal  dis- 
I  J  11  counts  are  largest  this  month. 

I If  The  1929  model  has  many  im- 

provements  over  the  models 
S9jBmPP|S3ipE^M  I  which  made  the  reputation. 

I  j'-s  '  ''  '311  Trade-ins  will  be  accepted. 

I  I  It  will  pay  to  get  our  proposition 


*‘VouT  bran  cuiung  Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

troubles  will  be  over  _  »,  «» 

when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND”  Rome,  N.  Y. 

{Succettore  to  Z.  P.  Towntend,  the  original  patentee) 


SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CANNERS  EXCHANBE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


We  are  Now  Taking  Spot  and  Future  Orders — 

FOR  CANNERS’  SEED  PEAS.  Before  placing  your  order  ask  for  our 
prices.  Our  strains  are  equal  to  the  best  being  offered  the  trade. 

WASHINGTON-IDAHO  SEED  CO.  INC. 

304  City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Spokane,  Washington 

inioiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiQiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiuiiiiuiiQiiiiiiiiiiiipiiuiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiuaiiiuiiiiiiioiii 
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DEPENDABLE 

Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  ”carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 

Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  iNC. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washinplon  Street 

F<ictories  and  Sales  Offices: 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

DETROIT 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

NEW  ORLEANS 

CLEARING 

SEATTLE 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CANONSBURG 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor 
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EDITORIALS 


Ruminations — The  daily  papers  are  certainly 
having  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  tariff  hearings  now 
•  going  on  in  Washington,  and  even  our  own  irre¬ 
pressible  Frank  Shook  was  pictured  as  coming  down 
from  the  witness  chair  in  tears — for  the  poor  canners 
and  the  poor  growers.  But  be  it  known  that,  whereas 
no  witness,  whether  Senator  or  just  plain  John  Smith, 
taxpayer,  was  given  more  than  five  minutes  before  this 
committee,  except  Frank  Shook,  who  had  15  minutes. 

There  have  been  some  epics  in  humor  written  on  this 
serious  matter,  and  small  wonder  when  you  remember 
that  during  the  heat  of  the  political  campaign  last  fall 
we  were  told  by  both  parties  that  the  tariff  would  not 
be  tinkered  with.  Such  is — politics. 

AT  WORK — The  1929  Annual  Convention  has  passed 
into  history  in  both  fact  and  in  memory,  for  most 
of  those  who  attended  it  have  almost  forgotten  it, 
all  except  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  transcribe  it  into  last¬ 
ing  print,  and  we  can  assure  you  they  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  event  nor  of  the  vastness  of  its  utterances.  With 
them  the  Convention  is  very  much  alive.  But  the  big 
issue  will  soon  be  in  your  hands — next  week’s  issue — 
and  then  you  will  see  What  we  mean. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  MEET  AGAIN— 
On  February  5,  at  York,  in  the  Hotel  Yorktowne, 
President  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  will  call  to 
order  his  Association  in  special  session  to  consider  pro¬ 
duction  problems  especially.  That  will  cover  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  tomatoes  on  grade,  the  battle  of  the  Mexican 
beetle  and  ways  and  means  of  producing  enough  of  the 
quality  goods  for  which  Pennsylvania  has  become  fa¬ 
mous,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  country.  They  will 
assemble  at  10.30  A.  M.,  have  a  good  dinner  at  12.30, 
and  expect  to  adjourn  at  3.30,  except  possibly  for  some 
special  matters.  All  canners,  members  or  otherwise, 
and  all  their  supply  friends  are  included  in  the  invita¬ 
tion. 


The  problem  grows  more  difficult— 

We  have  been  trying  to  bring  within  the  scope  of 
our  limited  intelligence  the  true  picture  of  the 
wonderful  increase  in  canned  foods  consumption  which 
took  place  in  1928,  as  shown  in  the  cleaning  up  of  all 
the  market  supplies  last  year;  but  we  just  can’t  grasp 
it.  To  have  gotten  rid  of  the  reputed  heavy  carryovers 
into  1928,  accumulated  from  years  back,  was  task 
enough  for  one  year,  but  they  not  only  did  that,  but 
they  have  about  eaten  up  all  the  1928  packs.  And  now 
we  begin  to  see  that  those  1928  packs  were  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  as  to  size.  The  pack  of  tomatoes,  of 
course,  was  trifling;  only  about  nine  and  a  half  million 
cases,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  not 
the  official  census  figures.  But  other  packs  were  very 
sizeable,  green  and  wax  beans,  for  instance,-  grown  to 
five  and  a  half  million  cases,  showing  an  increase  in 
1928  of  30  per  cent  over  the  previous  record  year.  And 
we  thought  that  pack  had  been  a  small  one!  Try  to 
understand  it. 

Food  adulteration  much  less,  say  fed¬ 
eral  OFFICIALS— Gross  and  fla^ant  adultera¬ 
tion  in  many  food  products  was  widely  prevalent 
before  the  enactment  of  Federal  and  state  food 
control  laws,  said  officials  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecti¬ 
cide  Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  when  their  attention  was  called  recently 
to  a  reprinted  press  report  that  had  been  originally 
published  50  years  ago. 

Instances  of  adulteration  cited  in  the  press  report  in¬ 
clude,  among  others,  the  molding  of  chicory  and  of  clay 
into  the  form  of  coffee  berries  colored  and  flavored  to 
represent  coffee ;  white  stone  ground  into  a  fine  powder 
and  used  to  adulterate  soda,  sugar  and  flour;  “terra 
alba’’  or  white  earth  for  use  in  confectionery  and  cream 
of  tartar;  confectioney  coloring  material  containing 
lead,  mercury,  arsenic  and  copper ;  cayenne  pepper  adul¬ 
terated  with  red  lead ;  mustard  with  chromate  of  lead ; 
curry  powder  with  red  lead;  vinegar  with  sulphuric 
acid,  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate ;  milk  adulterated 
with  water  and  artificial  milk  made  synthetically  which 
did  not  contain  one  drop  of  the  genuine  article. 
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It  cannot  now  be  determined,  say  the  officials,  to  what 
extent  these  and  other  forms  of  adulteration  mentioned 
in  the  old  press  article  prevailed  throughout  the  food 
industry  fifty  years  ago,  but  official  analyses  made  prior 
to  and  since  the  enactment  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  in 
1906  confirm  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  forms  of  adultera¬ 
tion  reported  as  being  prevalent  in  1879. 

Imitation  coffee  berries  made  synthetically  without 
even  a  trace  of  real  coffee  are  among  the  official  samples 
collected  before  enactment  of  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
but  still  retained  by  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  an  exhibit  of  what  the  cupidity  of  some 
few  manufacturers  would  lead  them  to  do  when  not  re¬ 
strained  by  the  fear  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  food 
control  laws.  Artificially  colored  ground  sawdust  used 
to  adulterate  cayenne  pepper  is  also  among  the  exhibits 
illustrating  the  deplorable  condition  in  the  food  trades 
in  by-gone  days. 

Fortunately  for  the  consumers  and  the  vast  number 
of  honest  manufacturers  who  put  out  good  products, 
most  of  those  gross  and  flagrant  forms  of  adulteration 
no  longer  are  practiced,  although  some  may  occasion¬ 
ally  occur  in  isloated  instances,  say  the  food  officials. 
The  marked  improvement  in  the  quality,  wholesome¬ 
ness  and  truthful  labeling  of  food  products  that  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  meantime,  they  say,  is  due 
principally  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  state  pure  food  laws,  and  to  the  increasing  re¬ 
alization  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  that  it  is  good 
business  to  put  out  only  sound,  wholesome  products 
truthfully  labeled. 

The  exposure  of  the  revolting  conditions  in  food  fac¬ 
tories  and  shops,  and  the  flagrant  forms  of  gross  adul¬ 
teration  prevalent  20  years  ago,  when  the  food  law  was 
passed,  made  sensational  news  stories  that  were  spread 
everywhere  in  glaring  headlines  on  the  front  pages.  The 
spectacular  contests  between  food  officials  and  manu¬ 
facturers  who  refused  to  clean  up  their  factories  or 
abandon  profitable  practices  also  resulted  in  widespread 
publicity.  As  these  sensational  features  became  less , 
and  less  frequent,  and  the  food  industries  to  a  greater 
and  greater  degree  corrected  their  products  and  prac¬ 
tices  to  comply  with  food  control  laws  as  clarified  by 
court  decisions  and  extensive  scientific  investigations, 
there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  news  value  of 
food  control  operations. 

Federal  and  State  food  officials,  however,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  exercise  systematic  and  effective  supervision 
of  the  operations  and  the  products  of  food  factories,  and 
although  their  work  is  not  so  sensational,  it  is  of  no  less 
concern  to  the  health  of  the  consumer  and  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  nation.  While  the  great  majority 
of  food  concerns  today  put  out  products  fully  comply¬ 
ing  with  all  food  laws,  because  the  proprietors  are  hon¬ 
est  and  desire  to  put  out  good  products,  there  is  always 
a  small  minority  in  every  industry  who  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  relaxed  vigilance  on  the  part  of  food  offi¬ 
cials  to  make  a  quick,  illegitimate  profit  by  adultera¬ 
tion.  That  constant  vigilance  by  food  officials  is  still 
necessary  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
seizures  and  prosecutions  are  made  every  year  because 
of  the  shipment  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods.  The 
adulteration  found  today  affects  the  pocketbook  more 
often  than  the  health,  consisting  principally  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  cheap  substance  for  some  normal  ingre¬ 
dient  that  costs  more.  Only  occasionally  is  the  public 
health  jeopardized  by  a  type  of  adulteration  that  ren¬ 


ders  the  product  injurious  to  health,  but  these  occa¬ 
sions  require  prompt  action  to  insure  the  protection 
contemplated  by  food  laws. 

Considering  the  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of 
manufactured  foods  during  the  last  20  years,  however, 
the  proportion  found  adulterated  today  is  very  small, 
say  the  food  officials.  Federal  and  State  food  officials 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  restrain  that  small  por¬ 
tion  of  manufacturers  who  will  still  take  the  chance  to 
cheat  or  to  jeopardize  the  health  of  consumers,  by 
adulterating  food  products,  whether  the  adulteration 
results  from  carelessness  or  from  deliberate  intent.  As 
the  result  of  effective  enforcement  of  Fedral  and  State' 
food  laws  during  the  last  20  years,  the  food  products 
sold  on  the  market  today  are  freer  from  adulteration 
and  misbranding  than  ever  before. 

BEETLE  QUARANTINE  IN  EAST  IS  EXTENDED 

Maryland,  Virginia  and  District  of  Columbia 
Affected. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  W.  M.  Jardine,  an¬ 
nounced  January  29  a  revision  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
quarantine,  effective  February  15,  extending  the  regu¬ 
lated  area  and  modifying  the  regulations  governing  the 
interstate  movement  of  farm  products,  nursery  stock 
and  certain  other  materials,  including  sand,  soil,  earth, 
peat,  compost  and  manure.  The  full  text  of  the  state¬ 
ment  follows : 

Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
now  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  quarantine 
for  the  first  time.  New  territory  placed  in  the  regu¬ 
lated  areas  includes  Cecil  county,  Maryland  (except  the 
voting  district  of  Cecilton) ;  the  entire  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia;  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  Arlington  county, 
Va. ;  all  of  Delaware  north  of  Sussex  county  and  the 
town  of  Milford,  in  that  county ;  Rye  township,  in  Perry 
county.  Pa.,  and  11  townhips  in  the  southern  part  of 
New  Haven  county,  Pa. 

Provisions  of  the  quarantine  require  inspection  and 
certification  of  farm  products  during  the  summer  from 
June  15  to  October  15,  inclusive,  except  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  are  exempted :  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  when  free  from  soil,  watermelons,  dried  fruits, 
dried  vegetables,  seeds,  grains,  muchrooms,  onion  sets, 
broomcorn,  and,  when  use  for  packing  articles  other 
than  fruits  and  vegetables,  hay  and  straw. 

Interstate  movement  of  farm  products  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  from  the'  regulated  part  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  however,  is  to  be  unrestricted  for  the  season  of 
1929,  owing  to  the  slightest  degree  of  infestation  in 
these  areas. 


Convention  Dates 


February  5,  1929 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Hotel  York- 
towne,  York,  Pa. 

February  5-6,  1929 — ^Tennessee  Canners  Association, 
Hotel  Atkins,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

February  12-13 — Virginia  Canners  Association,  Hotel 
Patrick  Henry,  Roanoke,  Va. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

March  8-9,  1929 — ^Utah  Canners  Association,  Hotel  Big¬ 
elow,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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NEW 


PROPORTIONING  HEATER 


FOR 


CORN 


Measures  Quantities  Equal  Giving  Constant  Consistency, 

Uniform  Heat. 

NEW  PROPORTIONING  HEATER  MIXER.  This  new  machine  does  so  many  things  that 
have  been  done  in  separate  parts  of  a  corn  plant  that  the  hardest  thing  we  found  in  getting  up 
this  machine  was  to  find  a  name  for  it.  The  Proportioning  Corn  Mixing  Heater  mechanically 
gives  you  constant  proportioning  of  corn,  salt,  sugar,  water,  and  then  last  but  not  least,  heat  so 
that  if  your  corn  goes  through  this  machine  you  have  a  constant  consistency.  Every  one  of 
these  constant  quantities  can  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the  operator  but  after  being  varied  the 
proportions  again  become  constant  in  the  final  mixture. 

It  gives  you,  under  the  control  of  one  high  grade  operator,  all  the  operations  necessary  to  ab¬ 
solutely  control  taste  and  consistency  heretofore  the  hardest  things  to  keep  uniform  in  canning 
corn.  Not  only  is  it  in  one  operator’s  control  but  it  is  relatively  easy  to  operate. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


ERLmriUPHAII 


BERLINfl 

'canning\# 


V  CANNING  ^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Ji  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Factors  Affecting  The  Relative  Potentials  of 
\  Tin  and  Iron* 

By  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Saubarn 
Research  Laboratory  National  Canners  Association 


WE  have  previously  {})  reported  that  tin  may  be 
less  noble  than  iron  in  canned  fruits.  The  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  this  is  very  generally  the 
case  for  canned  fruits  within  a  relatively  short  time 
after  canning.  When  two  metals  are  exposed  to  such  a 
medium  as  fruits  there  is  a  galvanic  current  set  up 
which  causes  the  lesser  noble  of  the  two  metals  to  cor¬ 
rode  more  intensely  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  more 
noble  metal  were  absent.  It  has  always  been  assumed 
that  tin  is  more  noble  than  iron.  On  this  basis  the  tin 
of  the  can  would  cause  the  iron  to  corrode  excessively. 
The  fact  that  conditions  in  a  can  of  fruit,  from  the 
standpoint  of  corrosion,  are  thus  the  exact  reverse  of 
what  has  long  been  assumed,  throws  an  entirely  new 
light  on  this  problem. 

Subsequent  to  our  report  Lueck  and  Blair  (^)  as  well 
as  Culpepper  and  Moon  (“)  have  reported  similar  find¬ 
ings.  In  our  report  we  did  not  attempt  to  explain  the 
reason  for  our  findings,  but  limited  ourselves  to  data 
which  demonstrated  the  condition  that  actually  exists. 
Lueck  and  Blair  explained  the  fact  that  tin  is  less  noble 
than  iron  in  canned  fruits  on  the  basis  of  overvoltage,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  below.  We  do  not  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  overvoltage  can  account  for  any  more  than  a 
very  temporary  reversal  of  the  relative  nobility  of  tin 
and  iron. 

Culpepper  and  Moon  attempt  to  explain  the  relative 
nobility  of  tin  and  iron  in  canned  fruits  on  the  basis  of 
the  presence  of  ferric  iron,  that  is,  iron  oxidized  to  its 
highest  state.  In  our  work  we  carefully  exclude  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  when  oxygen  is  excluded  it  is  impossible  for 
ferric  iron  to  exist  when  metallic  iron  is  in  contact  with 
an  acid  medium  such  as  fruits.  Culpepper  and  Moon’s 
explanation,  therefore,  is  not  tenable.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  give  some  factors  which  are  shown  in  a 
very  definite  manner  to  affect  the  relative  nobility  of 
tin  and  iron. 

In  order  to  make  a  very  technical  problem  under¬ 
standable  to  those  who  have  not  followed  it  in  its  de¬ 
tails,  it  is  necessary  to  present  a  few  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Metals,  when  exposed  to  a  medium  such  as  fruits, 
have  a  tendency  to  dissolve.  This  tendency  is  called 
their  solution  pressure.  The  solution  tendency  of  met¬ 
als,  however,  presents  a  different  condition  than  when 
non-metallic  substances  dissolve,  such  as  sugar.  When¬ 
ever  an  atom  of  a  metal  enters  a  solution  it  acquires 
two  -f  +  charges  of  electricity.  This  leaves  the  re¬ 
maining  metal  with  two - charges  of  electricity. 

This  causes  the  metal  to  become  electrically  charged 
and  its  electrical  charge  is  negative  to  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  placed.  This  difference  in  electrical  charge 
of  the  metal  with  respect  to  the  medium  is  known  as  its 
potential,  and  may  be  measured  electrically.  A  second 
metal  placed  in  the  same  medium  also  acquires  a  nega¬ 


tive  potential  with  reference  to  the  medium,  which  is 
characteristic  of  it.  Although  both  metals  are  nega¬ 
tively  charged  with  reference  to  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  negative  charge  of  the  first  may  be 
of  considerably  greater  magnitude  than  the  other.  This 
first  metal,  therefore,  is  negatively  charged  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  second  metal.  In  common  terms  it  is  less 
noble  than  the  second  metal,  and  nobility  in  this  con¬ 
nection  has  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  metal  to  re¬ 
sist  tarnishing  or  corrosion  in  contact  with  the  medium 
in  question. 

The  lesser  noble  of  the  two  metals,  therefore,  has  a 
tendency  of  its  own  to  corrode  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
when  in  contact  with  a  more  noble  metal  this  tendency 
to  corrode  is  enhanced,  because  of  the  flowing  of  the 
electric  current  from  the  more  noble  to  the  lesser  noble 
metal.  If  they  are  in  electrical  contact,  the  current 
which  flows  between  two  metals  in  such  condition  is 
designated  as  a  galvanic  current,  and  the  two  metals 
are  said  to  constitute  a  galvanic  couple. 

When  a  current  is  set  up  in  this  manner,  in  an  acid 
sodium  such  as  fruits,  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  tends 
to  be  liberated  on  the  more  noble  metal.  As  this  hydro¬ 
gen  accumulates  on  the  metals  it  offers  some  resistance 
or  back-force  toward  any  further  deposition  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  This  is  an  electrical  force  designated  overvoltage 
and  is  expressed  in  volts.  This  back-force  will  never 
completely  stop  corrosion,  but  if  it  is  pronounced  it  will 
very  markedly  inhibit  corrosion.  This  back-force  or 
overvoltage  on  tin  is  very  high,  and  when  tin  is  exposed 
alone  to  fruits,  or  when  it  is  the  more  noble  of  the  two 
metals,  the  overvoltage  or  back-force  is  a  pronounced 
factor  in  inhibiting  corrosion.  However,  in  fruits  the 
iron  is  the  more  noble  metal,  and,  therefore,  the  hydro¬ 
gen  accumulates  on  the  iron.  Since  the  overvoltage  on 
the  iron  is  relatively  low,  corrosion  is  not  markedly  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  it. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  which  our  work  has  recently 
brought  out  is  that  small  amounts  of  dissolved  tin  have 
a  marked  effect  upon  raising  the  overvoltage  on  iron. 
This  is  brought  out  in  Figure  I,  where  it  is  shown  that 
apple  pomage  has  a  similar  effect.  Apple  pomace  was 
used  as  being  typical  of  the  components  of  fruits  in 
general.  This  ability  of  small  amounts  of  tin  in  solu¬ 
tion  to  raise  the  overvoltage  on  iron  is  one  of  the  prize 
benefits  that  the  tin  coating  imparts  to  a  can.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  continuous  supply  of  dissolved  tin.  The  fact 
that  the  tin  is  less  noble  than  iron  has  an  additional  in¬ 
fluence  toward  inhibiting  the  *  corrosion  of  the  iron 
through  the  galvanic  current  which  is  set  up  between 
the  two  metals.  However,  the  protective  effect  which 


(*)  A  more  technical  report  of  similar  data  was  given  before 
recent  meetings  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
American  Electro-chemical  Society  and  appears  in  the  Journal 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Volume  20,  page  1373, 
1928. 
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A  Box  Factory  Near  Your  Plant  .  .  . 

Hinde  &  Dauch  has  box  faaories  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston, 

Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Muncie,  and  Kansas  City — 
eight  strategic  locations  in  the  canning  belts. 

Supreme  quality,  shorter  hauls  with  less  freight  make  H  &  D 
the  preferred  choice  of  food  products  canners. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY,  800  Decatur  Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  SkDAIJCII<«^ SHIPPING  BOXES 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the  Canner 
because  they  thresh  peas  more  efficiently 
and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a  pack 
of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual 
operation  and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

ESTABLISHED  1980  INCORPORATED  1924 
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the  metallic  tin  exerts  on  the  iron  in  this  manner  is  at 
its  own  expense ;  that  is,  the  tin  corrodes  all  the  more. 

Our  work  indicates  that  this  intensive  corrosion  of 
the  tin  may  frequently  be  the  major  source  of  the  hy¬ 
drogen  which  causes  springers  and  swells.  This  is 
brought  out  particularly  with  our  work  in  stainless 
steel  cans.  Plain  enameled  stainless  steel  cans  are  not 
corroded  by  fruits.  The  color  of  cherries  and  berries  is 
not  affected.  If  these  stainless  steel  cans  are  tin  coated, 
however,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  steel  in  tin  cans, 
and  then  enameled,  hydrogen  swells  result  much  quick¬ 
er  than  in  the  case  with  ordinary  enameled  cans.  An 
examination  of  these  cans  which  have  become  hydrogen 
swells  shows  that  there  has  been  marked  detinning  in 
the  seams  and  other  points  where  the  enamel  happens 
to  be  broken.  This  is  a  condition  commonly  found  in  or¬ 
dinary  enameled  cans  which  have  become  hydrogen 
swells. 


dency.  When  the  dissolved  tin  is  thus  thrown  out  of 
solution  or  absorbed  by  the  fruit,  it  is  no  longer  effect¬ 
ive  in  raising  the  overvoltage  on  the  iron,  and  thereby 
inhibiting  corrosion. 

Table  No.  1  shows  the  effect  of  apple  pomace  when 
added  to  various  acid  solutions  on  the  loss  of  iron  and 
tin,  due  to  corrosion,  both  when  alone  and  also  when  in 
electrical  contact  with  each  other. 

In  the  first  column  it  will  be  noted  that  apple  ix)mace 
greatly  decreases  the  loss  of  iron.  This  effect  is  due  to 
its  raising  the  overvoltage.  By  comparing  the  first  col¬ 
umn  and  the  third  column,  when  no  apple  pomace  was 
present,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
specimen  of  tin  in  the  same  bottle  with  the  specimen 
of  iron  materially  reduced  the  loss  of  iron  due  to  corro¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  effect  of  a  small  amount  of  tin  having 
gone  into  solution  and  raised  the  overvoltage  on  the 


Figure  1 — The  effect  of  dissolved  tin  and  apple  pomace  on  the 
hydrogen  over-voltage  (cathodic  polarization)  on  base 
plate. 


If  a  can  could  be  devised  without  a  tin  coating  in 
which  the  same  concentration  of  tin  in  solution  could  be 
maintaintd  on  every  point  of  exposed  iron,  as  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  tin  coat  of  the  tin  can,  an  improved  can 
should  result,  because  the  iron,  being  more  noble  than 
the  tin,  should  not  corrode  as  rapidly  as  the  tin  does  in 
the  can  now  used.  Although  such  conditions  can  be  set 
up  in  corrosion  tests  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  apply  them  practically  in  the  making  of  a 
can.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  our  corrosion 
studies  have  brought  out  this  relationship,  and  infor¬ 
mation  thus  gained  is  of  tremendous  help  in  the  study 
of  the  perforation  problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  tendency  of  the  tin  coat  to  main¬ 
tain  a  certain  concentration  of  dissolved  tin  is  counter¬ 
acted  by  another  factor.  Various  components  of  the 
fruits  tend  to  throw  tin  out  of  solution  (<) .  The  most 
marked  component  in  this  respect  is  seeds  of  berries, 
although  the  flesh  of  the  fruits  likewise  has  this  ten¬ 


Figure  2 — The  relative  potential  of  tin  and  base  plate  in  vary¬ 
ing  strengths  of  HCl  (hydrochloric  acid).  In  weak 
solutions  tin  is  more  noble  than  iron  and  at  approxi* 
mately  pH  1  the  condition  is  reversed. 

iron.  A  study  of  the  last  column  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  addition  of  apple  pomace  in  each  case  increased 
the  loss  of  tin.  This  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  apple  pomace  to  render  the  tin  less  noble 
by  absorbing  dissolved  tin,  thereby  increasing  its  corro¬ 
sion,  and  it  may,  in  part,  be  ascribed  with  its  contact 
with  the  more  noble  iron.  An  examination  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  acetic  acid  alone  will  show  that  tin  when  in 
contact  with  iron  corrodes  less  than  when  not  in  contact 
with  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  iron,  when  in  contact 
with  tin,  corrodes  more  than  when  not  in  contact  with 
tin,  but  in  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  dissolved 
tin.  This  shows  that  in  acetic  acid  tin  is  more  noble 
than  iron,  the  reverse  of  the  condition  in  fruits  and  in 
citric  and  malic  acid.  In  Table  No.  2  this  same  condi¬ 
tion  is  noted  with  acetic  acid  alone.  If,  however, 
various  materials  are  added  to  the  acetic  acid,  materials 
which  have  a  strong  absorptive  power  for  tin  in  solu¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  condition  is  reversed.  All 
of  the  materials  that  were  added  to  the  acetic  acid  in 
Table  2  are  protein  materials.  The  seeds  of  berries 
likewise  have  a  materially  high  protein  content.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  such  materials  tend  to  make  tin  less 
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BETTER  SEEDS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS 


We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 


CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS,  BEANS.  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15.  1928 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM'RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Balttmore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  Vmer. 
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tiff  Tracks  Green  Bean  Snippers 
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JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 
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noble  than  iron,  and  this  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
bringing-  about  this  condition  in  canned  fruits. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  the  acidity  of  fruits 
was  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  corrosion.  We 
have  previously  stated,  however,  that  perforations  and 
hydrogen  swells  do  not  develop  in  proportion  to  the 
acidity  of  the  fruit.  Some  of  the  least  acid  fruits,  such 
as  black  cherries  and  blueberries,  cause  the  greatest 
amount  of  trouble  from  perforations  when  packed  in 
enameled  cans.  A  careful  examination  of  Tables  3,  4 
and  5  will  show  that  in  strong  acid  solution  iron  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  more  noble  than  tin,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  corrosion  of  tin  is  enhanced  because  of  being  in 
contact  with  the  iron.  In  a  more  dilute  solution,  how¬ 
ever,  the  condition  is  reversed.  This  is  particularly 
brought  out  in  Table  No.  5,  where  it  is  shown  in  the 
weakest  acid  solution  used  that  the  loss  of  tin  per  day 
when  not  in  contact  with  iron  was  0.211  grams,  whereas 
the  loss  is  reduced  to  0.046  when  the  tin  was  in  contact 
with  iron.  In  contrast  to  this,  corrosion  of  the  iron  was 
increased  by  being  in  contact  with  tin.  In  the  stronger 
acid,  however,  just  the  reverse  conditions  obtains. 


Figure  3 — The  relative  potential  of  tin  and  base  plate  in  vary¬ 
ing  strengths  of  oxalic  and  citric  acids.  In  -weak 
acid  solutions  tin  is  more  noble  than  iron  and  at  a 
pH  between  2  and  3  the  condition  is  reversed. 

It  was  stated  that  the  potential  of  a  metal  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  its  relative  ability.  Figures  2  and  3  show  that 
the  potential  of  the  tin  varies  with  the  strength  of  the 
acid  in  which  it  is  exposed.  It  brings  out  the  fact  that 
in  the  weaker  acid  solutions  tin  is  more  noble  than  iron, 
whereas  in  the  stronger  acid  solutions  it  becomes  less 
noble. 

We  thus  have  two  distinct  factors  in  fruits  which 
tend  to  render  tin  less  noble  than  iron.  First,  the  fact 
that  various  fruit  constituents  absorb  dissolved  tin 
from  the  solution ;  second,  a  favorable  range  of  acidity 
which  tends  to  render  tin  less  noble  than  iron. 


(’)  Kohman  and  Sanborn,  Ind.  Eng  Chem.  20,  76  (1928). 

(*)  Lueck  and  Blair,  Canner,  66,  23  (1928). 

(^)  Culpepper  and  Moon,  Canning  Age,  9,  461  (1928). 

(<)  Bigelow,  .1.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  8,  813  (1916). 

(*)  Go.ss,  .1.  Ind.  Eng.  (ihem.  9,  144  (1917). 

Table  1 — Los."!  in  weight  of  specimens  of  base  plate  and  .sheet  tin  2.5x 
4.0  cm.  Exposed  210  hours  at  room  temperature  to  various  acids 
of  strength  equivalent  to  0.75  per  cent  malic  acid  with  and  without 
•added  extracted  apple  pomace  (10  grams  air-dried  per  140  cc).a 
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Citric  acid: 


Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Alone  . 

45.6 

0.9 

6.8 

1.0 

3.9 

1.5 

AVith  apple  pomace . 

4.2 

2.2 

5.0 

1.4 

1.1 

8.4 

Malic  acid: 

Alone  . 

21.8 

1.2 

4.0 

1.1 

4.3 

1.0 

AV^ith  apple  pomace . 

3.8 

1.2 

4.0 

1.1 

1.7 

3.0 

Acetic  acid: 

Alone  . 

.18.5 

1.7 

9.7 

1.1 

13.3 

0.1 

AVith  apple  pomace . 

5.1 

0.2 

5.2 

0.4 

10.2 

1.2 

Malonic  acid: 

Alone  . . 

60.3 

1.3 

11.2 

1.1 

21.9 

0.9 

AA'ith  apple  pomace . 

5.1 

2.3 

5.7 

1.9 

5.1 

2.9 

Succinic  acid: 

Alone  . . 

27.1 

1.1 

10.3 

0.9 

18. 

0.2 

AVith  apple  pomace . 

3.8 

0.4 

3.9 

0.3 

2.8 

1.0 

a  In  all  corrosion  experiments  the  figures  represent  the 

average 

of  at 

least  duplicates  which  check 

satisfactorily.  The 

figures 

in  Tables  III 

and  lA'  for  sulfuric  and 

hydrochloric 

acid 

are  the 

average  of  triplicate 

experimments. 

Table  II — Loss  in  weight  of  specimens  of  ba.se  plate  and 

sheet  tin 

1  2.5x 

4.0  cm.  Exposed  210  hours  at 

room 

temperature  in  acetic 

acid 

solution  equivalent 

to  0.75  per  cent  malic  acid,  without  and 

with 

various  additions  as 

noted 

1  per  140  cc. 

Bottle  displacing  an  equiva- 

lent  volume  of  solution. 
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Xone  . 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

13.2 

0.5 

7.4 

0.3 

11.4 

0.1 

Casein  (2  grams) . 

Hard-boiled  egg  white  (25 

2.6 

0.8 

3.0 

0.4 

1.9 

1.0 

gr.ams)  . 

1.1 

0.2 

2.1 

0.1 

1.3 

0.8 

Gelatin  (2  grams) . 

1  5 

0.5 

1.6 

0.3 

1.4 

1.0 

Cru.shed  peanuts  (5  grams).... 

1.5 

0.5 

1.6 

0.1 

0.2 

2.4 

Crushed  almonds  (5  grams).... 

1.8 

0.4 

1.7 

0.1 

0.0 

3.4 

Crushed  prune  kernels  (5  gms) 

2.6 

0.3 

3.2 

0.3 

1.0 

2.8 

Table  III — Loss  in  weight  of  specimens  of  base  plate  and  sheet  tin  2.5x 
4.0  cm.  Exposed  in  sulfuric  acid  of  varying  strengths  at  20  degrees 
C.a 


Strength 

Period 

Loss  in  weight 

of 

of 

No 

contact 

Electrical  contact 

Acid 

Exposure 

Iron 

Tin 

Iron 

Tin 

Per  cent 

Hours 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

20 

1 

2.0 

2.4 

0.3 

5.9 

10 

1 

1.0 

0.3 

0.3 

2.7 

5 

1 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

1.4 

1 

1 

0.7 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

1 

10 

5.5 

0.9 

1.3 

2.0 

0.5 

10 

3.9 

1.2 

2.8 

1.0 

0.1 

10 

1.9 

1.1 

1.9 

0.4 

0.05 

10 

1.2 

0.7 

1.2 

0.5 

aSpecimens  not  in  contact  were  in  separate  bottles. 

Table  IV — Loss  in  weight  of  specimen  of  base  plate  and  sheet  tin  2.5x 
4.0  cm.  Exposed  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  varying  strengths  at  20 
degrees  C.a 


Strength 

Period 

Loss  in  weight 

of 

of 

No  contact 

Electrical  contact 

Acid 

Exposure 

Iron 

Tin 

Iron 

Tin 

Per  cent 

Hours 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 

20 

1 

6.6 

1.6 

0.3 

31.4 

10 

1 

1.2 

0.6 

0.1 

6.5 

5 

1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

2.0 

1 

1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.7 

1 

10 

2.0 

0.5 

■  0.0 

2.2 

0.5 

10 

1.5 

0.9 

0.2 

2.6 

0.1 

10 

0  9 

0.6 

0.4 

o.» 

0.05 

10 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

0.3 

aSpecimens  not  in  contact  were  in  separate  bottles. 

Table  V — Loss  in  weight  of  specimens  of  base-plate  and  sheet  tin  2.5x 
4.0  cm.  Exposed  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  varying  strengths  at  20 
degrees  C.,  containing  10  p.  p.  m.  of  tin  as  stannous  chloride. a 
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PHILLIPS 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

CAN 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

COMPANY 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrUe  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404.1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


HUSKER 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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RELIEF  FROM  PRICE  DISCRIMINATION 

Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  former  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  and  now  special  counsel 
for  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
has  prepared  an  interesting  summary  of  the  recent 
American  Can-Van  Camp  case,  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  interest  to  the  grocery  trade.  Summarizing  the 
findings  in  this  case,  he  writes : 

“A  decision  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade  has  just  been  handed  down 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  facts  are 
as  follows: 

“George  Van  Camp  and  Sons  Company  and  the 
Van  Camp  Packing  Company  are  both  engaged  in 
packing  and  sealing  food  products  in  tin  cans  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  The  American  Can  Company 
manufactures  tin  cans  used  in  this  industry  and 
sells  cans  to  both  companies,  as  well  as  leases  to 
them  machines  for  sealing  the  cans.  It  sells  to  the 
Van  Camp  Packing  Company  at  a  discount  of  20 
per  cent  below  the  announced  standard  price  at 
which  it  sells  cans  of  the  same  kind  to  the  George 
Van  Camp  and  Sons  Company.  It  charges  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  fixed  rental  for  the  sealing  machines,  but  fur¬ 
nishes  them  to  the  Van  Camp  Packing  Company 
free  of  charge. 

“Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  George  Van  Camp 
and  Sons  Company  brought  a  suit  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  to  enjoin  this  price  discrimination, 
alleging  that  it  was  a  violation  of  Section  II  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  bill  was  dismissed  in  the  District 
Court  for  want  of  equity,  and  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Upon  questions  certified  by  that  Court  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  held  that 
Sec.  II  of  the  Clayton  Act  has  application  to  cases 
of  price  discrimination,  the  effect  of  which  may  be 
to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly,  not  only  in  the  line  of  commerce 
wherein  the  discriminator  is  engaged,  but  in  the 
line  of  commerce  in  which  the  vendet  of  the  dis¬ 
criminator  is  engaged. 

“The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  had  previously 
held  in  the  Mennen  case  and  in  the  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany  cases  that  Section  II  of  the  Clayton  Act  ap¬ 
plied  only  when  a  price  discrimination  made  by  one 
maufacturer  affected  another  manufacturer,  and 
had  no  relation  to  an  effect  upon  competition 
among  the  buyers.  The  rule  stated  in  these  two 
cases  was  relied  upon  in  this  case  by  the  American 
Can  Company  in  its  defense.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  effect  held  that  these  two  cases 
had  been  decided  upon  an  erroneous  construction 


of  the  statute,  and  that  the  words  of  the  statute 
‘in  any  line  of  commerce’  includes  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  among  buyers  as  well  as  among  manufac¬ 
turers. 

“The  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  put  the  whole¬ 
saler  upon  a  legal  basis  of  right  to  obtain  the  same 
terms  as  are  given  to  any  other  buyer  except  for 
differences  based  on  quantity,  quality,  the  cost  of 
transportation,  the  cost  of  selling  and  differences 
in  price  due  to  competitive  conditions. 

“This  decision  solidifies  the  position  taken  at  the 
Chicago  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference  and 
acts  as  a  definition  of  Rule  I  adopted  at  that  Con¬ 
ference  with  reference  to  discriminatory  prices. 

“The  effect  of  this  decision  is  not  confined  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade.  It  relieves  the  manufac¬ 
turer  from  the  pressure  to  which  he  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  for  special  price  concessions,  and  since  a 
valuable  result  is  to  be  anticipated  from  this  deci- 
ion,  including  both  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  and 
the  manufacturer,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  existing  price  discriminations  can  be  removed 
by  amicable  negotiations.  As  the  pressure  of  re¬ 
adjusting  sales  policies  which  involve  price  dis¬ 
criminations  will  necessarily  take  some  time,  we 
urge  uiwn  wholesale  grocers  that  they  do  not  rush 
into  litigation,  but  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Conference  they  co-operate  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  necessary  steps  to  adjustment.  This 
Association  will  support  its  members  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  working  out  the  relationship  which  this 
decision  requires,  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  while 
much  may  be  lost,  by  precipitate  action.” 

COMPOSITION  OF  FRESH  FRUIT  SHOWN  IN  NEW 
SUMMARY  TABLES 

New  summary  tables  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  fresh  fruits  have  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Data  on  67 
kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  and  31  fruit  juices  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  compilation  by  Charlotte  Chatfield  and 
Laura  I.  McLaughlin,  of  the  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  Reliable  analyses  printed  in  this  and 
other  countries  and  unpublished  data  from  co-operating 
Federal  and  State  laboratories  were  used  as  the  basis 
of  these  figures,  and  specialists  in  fruit  production  and 
handling  were  consulted  regarding  them.  It  is  believed 
that  these  figures  more  nearly  represent  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  fruits  now  grown  and  marketed  in  this  country 
than  any  other  extensive  list  of  analyses  heretofore 
published. 

Protein,  carbohydrates  and  all  the  other  chemical 
constituents  are  given  in  percentage  of  the  edible  por¬ 
tion  of  each  fruit.  Fuel  value  appears  as  calries  per 
pound  and  per  100  grams.  In  making  the  tables  par¬ 
ticular  care  was  taken  to  determine  what  part  of  the 
fruit  was  considered  refuse  in  making  the  analyses,  and 
to  designate  the  refuse  percentage  as  skin,  seeds,  or 
other  inedible  portion. 

As  a  further  aid  to  accuracy,  the  botanical  as  well  as 
the  common  name  is  given  for  each  fruit.  For  varieties 
that  differ  markedly  in  composition  or  for  types  grown 
in  different  localities,  separate  averages  are  given. 
Under  apples,  for  instance,  are  figures  for  early,  me¬ 
dium  and  late  varieties,  as  well  as  an  average  for  all  va¬ 
rieties.  The  averages  for  peaches  grown  in  Georgia, 
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55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN  . 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 


The  Ayars  New  Perfection 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler 

Only  filler  on  the  market  with  slowly  revolving  hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direction  from  the 
way  the  filling  pockets  revolve  insuring  an  absolute 
uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that  works  perfectly — 
Will  not  allow  any  peas  or  beans  to  go  on  floor  if 
can  should  fail  to  be  put  in  runway. 

Fills  smaller  grades  of  sweets  of  strictly  Fancy  Quality 
at  high  speed  without  any  variation  whatsoever  in 
the  fill. 


Manufaeturart  of- 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 
Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 


Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Trimmer  and 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Hot  water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syruper 


Com  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Angle  Hanger 


Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO. 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


JL^ljhodrapJhLed 
nted  in  colors  -  ^ 
Va  rnished  embossed 

Will  solve  yp\ir  Eabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  «  «  « 
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North  Carolina,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  bring  out  in¬ 
teresting  differences  in  sugar  content. 

With  these  new  figures  on  fruit  analyses,  diets  in 
both  health  and  disease  may  be  calculated  more  accu¬ 
rately.  Economists  can  use  them  in  making  closer  es¬ 
timates  of  nutritive  value  in  food  consumption  studies. 
They  will  give  producer  and  consumer  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  content  of  fruits  grown  and 
eaten. 

Copies  of  these  tables  may  be  obtained  free  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts  by  writing  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
men  of  Agriculture  for  Circular  No.  50-C,  “Proximate 
Composition  of  Fresh  Fruits.” 

RECORDS  OF  BANKRUPT  FIRMS  TO  BE 
ANALYZED 


Department  of  Commerce  Believes  That  a  Thorough 
Study  of  the  Causes  of  Failures  and  Contributing 
Factors  Will  Lower  the  Business  Death  Rate. 

IN  an  effort  to  lessen  the  number  of  commercial  fail¬ 
ures  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  immediately 
undertake  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  records  of 
bankrupt  firms  to  determine  the  fundamental  causes  of 
these  business  mortalities.  Secretary  Wm.  F.  Whiting 
announced  today.  This  investigation  is  advocated  and 
supported  by  a  wide  range  of  firms  and  business  associ¬ 
ations  throughout  the  country.  Private  specialists  in 
bankruptcy  and  retail  credit,  including  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  law  faculty,  which  is  particularly  interested  in 
certain  phases  of  credit  bankruptcy,  will  co-operate 
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with  the  Department  in  its  autopsy  of  defunct  retail 
establishments. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  investigation  will  be 
conducted  as  part  of  the  special  grocery  study  now 
being  conducted  in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  Louisville  study 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,200  retail 
outlets  in  the  city  one  grocery  store  per  day  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  close  its  doors.  At  the  same  time  it  appears 
that  32  new  stores  start  in  business  each  month. 

Beyond  the  losses  of  the  bankrupt  merchants  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  failures  the 
losses  of  wholesalers  and  owners  of  real  estate  in  Louis¬ 
ville  run  into  many  thousands  of  dollars  each  month. 
Furthermore,  every  failure  invariably  contributes  to  a 
chain  of  economic  difficulties  applying  to  all  elements. 
Even  the  consumer  has  to  help  carry  the  burden  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  the  products  he  buys. 

Statistics  are  now  available,  it  is  pointed  out,  on  the 
number  of  bankruptcies;  their  nature,  i.  e.,  farmers, 
wage-earners,  manufacturers,  professional  men,  etc., 
assets  and  liabilities ;  distribution  of  assets  among  cred¬ 
itors  and  similar  information.  The  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  plan  contemplates  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the 
failures  in  much  greater  detail  than  ever  before  at¬ 
tempted.  It  will  be  concentrated  particularly  on  scuh 
factors  as  the  original  finaiTcial  structure,  the  relation 
of  the  investment  to  the  size  of  the  business  correlated 
■with  inventories,  and  other  pertinent  facts  bearing  on 
fundamental  weaknesses.  Diagnoses  of  individual  cases, 
it  is  believed,  will  furnish  not  onlv  important  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  principal  causes  of  failure,  but  also  the  con¬ 
tributing  factor. 


“EVERY  EAR  FIELD  SELECTED" 

From  the  stalk  during  the  growing  se2ison 


No  finer  sweet  corn  has  ever  been  produced  than  comes  from  Central 
Indiana,  a  section  largely  sugar  tree  soil  underlaid  with  limestone  and 
justly  famous  for  its  excellent  quality. — BLOOD  TELLS. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

SWEET  CORN  BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  PEAS-BEANS 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  . . 


NARROW  GRAIN  EVERGREEN  SEED  STOCK 
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Improved  Bruth  Finisher 


Speaking  of 
FINISHERS 

THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Indiana  Paddle  Finieker 


Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters 
Pulp  Pumps 
Steam  Traps 
Steel  Stools 
Enameled  Pails 
Enameled  Pipe 
Kook- More  Koils 
Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 


Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 

Indiana  Pulpers 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 


\m 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents  (Except  Indiana) 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP., 

308  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO.. 
70  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Peeling  Knives 
Fire  Pots 
Soldering  Steels, 

Copper  and  Monel  Pulp — 
Dippers 

Open  and  Closed  Retorts 

Steam  Cranes 

Clevo  Metallic  Coating 


Use  “CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Oar  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Lei  fo  Quote  for  contract  Srowins  or  for  prompt  shipment 


\ 
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For  several  months  the  Department,  with  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  National  Retail  Credit  Association,  has 
been  conducting  a  nation-wide  credit  survey  covering 
credit  methods  and  practices  of  going  concerns.  The 
new  study  represents  an  individual  but  associated  in¬ 
vestigation  of  those  who  have  stopped  or  are  experienc¬ 
ing  serious  difficulties. 

According  to  Secretary  Whiting,  all  information  ob¬ 
tained  will  be  held  strictly  confidential  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  firms  or  individuals  examined.  The  results  of 
the  investigation  will  eventually  be  published  for  the 
benefit  of  American  business  as  a  whole. 

HOW  THE  NAVY  HANDLES  ITS  SUPPLIES 

By  G.  K.  Spencer,  Naval  Correspondent,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  Boston  Transcript. 

SINCE  the  World  War  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  become 
one  of  the  grearest  specialists  in  packing  merchan¬ 
dise  for  shipment,  and  it  has  a  story  to  tell  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  canning  industry. 

Supplies  handled  by  the  Navy  amount  to  almost  a 
million  tons  of  general  freight  every  year.  Because  of 
this  vast  amount  of  merchandise,  an  elaborate  system 
of  records  is  maintained  to  indicate  the  relative  effi¬ 
ciency  of  various  methods  of  packing  goods.  These  rec¬ 
ords  covering  the  last  two  years  show  that  there  has 
been  approximately  31  per  cent  less  loss  by  damage  to 
goods  packed  in  wooden  boxes  than  for  all  other  forms 
of  packing  combined,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  cer¬ 
tain  merchandise  is  ordered  packed  other  than  in  wood 
because  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  Navy. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the  Navy  Supply  offi¬ 
cers  now  request  that  certain  naval  supplies  be  deliv¬ 
ered  on  the  docks  packed  in  wooden  boxes.  Four-fifths 
of  the  supplies  are  now  required  to  be  so  packed.  Among 
them  are  canned  foods. 

All  materials  purchased  for  the  Navy  are  inspected 
carefully  before  being  placed  in  the  storehouses,  and 
the  naval  system  of  inspection  will  reject  all  goods  that 
arrive  so  inadequately  packed  as  to  result  in  damage. 
During  the  last  two  years  no  damaged  merchandise  has 
been  delivered  in  wooden  boxes  at  any  of  the  Navy 
storehouses,  and  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  goods  has  been  handled  in  that  time. 

The  recent  China  expedition  of  the  Marine  Corps  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of  the  value  of 
wooden  box  packing.  The  marines,  of  course,  have 
adopted  wooden  box  practically  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  methods  of  packing  their  goods,  both  for  supplies 
ordered  for  the  corps  and  for  their  own  goods.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  base  forces  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  have  adopted  similar  methods.  As  a  result,  the 
China  expedition,  involving  some  9,000  officers  and  men 
in  two  great  transport  drafts,  succeeded  in  transporting 
a  vast  amount  of  materials  fx)  Shanghai  and  then  back 
to  the  United  States  in  wooden  boxes  without  the  loss 
of  a  box  or  damage  to  any  contents. 

The  Nicaragua  expedition  then  adopted  precisely  the 
same  methods  with  the  same  results  accruing,  and  to 
this  day  nine-tenths  of  all  military  supplies  going  to 
Nicarague  goes  by  request  in  wooden  boses.  Even  far 
into  interior  Nicaragua  on  mule  back  the  wooden  boxes 
are  labored  without  damage  or  loss  of  contents.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  American  wooden  box  that  these  were 
standard  units  from  American  box  factories  and  not 
specially  constructed  boxes  designed  for  unusual 
strains. 

Between  April. and  November  53,480  wooden  boxes 
containing  naval  supplies  were  taken  aboard  the  high 


seas  fleet  alone  from  the  docks  of  San  Francisco,  Brem¬ 
erton,  San  Pedro,  San  Diego  and  Boston,  not  one  of 
which  was  rejected  by  inspectors  for  any  reason  what¬ 
ever.  The  record  was  a  perfect  one  for  those  seven 
months. 

It  is  also  significant  that  this  use  of  wooden  boxes, 
which  are  a  little  more  expensive  than  substitute  con¬ 
tainers,  occurs  in  an  organization  forced  to  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  economy  by  Congress,  but  experience  has  proved 
to  the  Navy  that  good  packing  pays,  and  that  through 
an  adequate  protection  of  Naval  goods  there  is  more 
money  to  use  for  other  necessary  things. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  CANNED  AND  DRIEi) 
FOODS 

By  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Month  of  Dec.  12  Months  Ended  Dec. 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Ttl.  canned  meat.s,  lbs . 

1,006,313 

742,246 

16,601,034 

14,693,73(1 

Total  canned  meat.s,  $ . 

363,671 

256,063 

5,913,468 

5,323,970 

Ttl.  dairy  products,  lbs . 

7,994,425 

8,783,374 

116,699,654 

128,323,693 

Total  dairy  products,  $ . 

1,226,190 

1,316,178 

17,421,570 

18,502,114 

Tl.  canned  vegetables,  lbs 

6,719,340 

7,543,512 

80,846,299 

91,164,766 

Ttl.  canned  vegetable.s,  $ 
Total  dried  and  evaporated 

589,190 

752,115 

7,487,433 

8,692,885 

fruits,  lbs . 

Total  dried  and  evaporated 

66,463,239 

60,376,618 

481,689,722 

585,197,003 

fruits,  $ . 

4,222,131 

4,401,631 

33,796,980 

39,613,858 

Ttl.  canned  fruits,  ibs . 

35  189,833 

38,714,962 

247,878,805 

305,762,314 

Ttll  canned  fruits,  $' . 

3,097,158 

3,272,053 

22,631,980 

26,758,812 

Beef  canned,  lbs . 

236,589 

108,627 

2,752,348 

1,899,225 

Beef  canned,  $ . 

88,427 

35,182 

912,073 

676,110 

Sausage,  canned,  lbs . 

174,734 

122,358 

3,844,420 

2,037,954 

Sausage,  canned  $ . 

51,662 

37,393 

1,149,071 

682,490 

Milk,  condensed,  lbs . 

2,345,003 

2,891.898 

34,981,081 

38,762,549 

Milk,  sweetened,  $ . 

368,216 

459,514 

5,517,428 

6,191,185 

Milk,  evaporated,  lbs . 

4,532,260 

4,820,709 

68,047,141 

76,788,833 

Milk,  unsweetened,  $ . 

453,156 

500,283 

7,182,446 

7,904,541 

Salmon,  canned,  lbs . 

1,660,478 

5,195,223 

38,247,932 

40,951,505 

Salmon,  canned,  $ . 

303,998 

760,856 

6,028,960 

7,661,536 

Sardines,  canned,  lbs . 

8,185,478 

11,103,187 

79,439,503 

80,253,474 

Sardines,  canned,  $ . 

658,494 

823,849 

6,817,662 

6,522,711 

Raisins,  lbs . 

21,369,417 

17,547,246 

177,434,912 

226,489,734 

Raisins,  $ . 

1.363,345 

896,719 

12,302,431 

12,675,171 

Appies,  dried,  lbs . 

5,327,375 

10,834,026 

27,663,994 

35,150,527 

Apples,  dried,  $ . 

664,520 

1,195,579 

2,998,402 

4,146,135 

Apricots,  dried,  lbs . 

1,505,841 

1,352,231 

20,913,280 

23,843,482 

Apricots,  dried,  $ . 

234,211 

209,136 

3,510,213 

3,546,562 

Peaches,  dried,  lbs . 

612,581 

1,000,348 

6,516,966 

9,810,263 

Peaches,  dried,  $ . 

58,302 

92,191 

671,019 

963,419 

Prunes,  dried,  lbs . 

35,097,400 

27,920,714 

229,589,930 

267,704,390 

Prunes,  dried,  $ . 

1,710,828 

1,851,913 

12,613,770 

16,221,083 

Apricots,  canned,  lbs . 

3,610,193 

3,290,710 

25,917,495 

28,765,080 

Apricots,  canned,  $ . 

350,511 

301,713 

2,476,128 

2,643,661 

I’eaches,  canned,  lbs . 

12,472,155 

10.962,965 

78,176,750 

96,237,096 

Peaches,  canned,  $ . 

992,814 

858,249 

6,519,473 

7,667,410 

Pears,  tanned,  lbs . 

8,458,722 

11,903,419 

61,889,768 

78,265,549 

I’ears, ,  canned,  $ . 

862,177 

1,089,279 

6,204,671 

7,506,627 

Pineapples,  canned,  lbs.... 

6,051 .165 

6,983,034 

45,993,434 

54,394,244 

Pineapples,  canned,  $ . 

508,197 

593,322 

4,270,633 

4,885,206 

1 
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Earmold  Labelers 

Shown  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
readily  demonstrated 
just  how  much 

Better 

And  more  efficiently  they 
are  able  to  handle  the 
Packers’  requirements 

Than 

Any  other  type  of  similar 
Equipment  and  that 
ERMOLD  SERVICE  is 

Ever 

Available  to  serve  our 
Users  in  every  capacity 

Ermold  Labeled  means  finished  better” 

EDWARD  ERMOLD  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  France,  Itaiy, 

Belgium,  Argentine,  Australia,  Brazil. 
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PACK  OF  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  IN  1928 
By  the  Census  of  Manufactures. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  30,  1929 — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  announces  that,  according  to  data 
collected  at  the  annual  census  of  canneries,  the  total 
pack  of  green  beans  in  the  United  States  in  1928  was 
equivalent  to  5,227,112  standard  cases  of  No.  2  cans,  an 
increase  of  29.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  4,037,303 
standard  cases  for  1927,  and  the  total  pack  of  wax 
beans  in  1928  was  equivalent  to  988,208  standard 
cases  of  No.  2  cans,  an  increase  of  54.5  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  639,464  standard  cases  for  1927.  Although 
a  number  of  unimportant  packers  failed  to  report,  the 
statistics  are  believed  to  be  practically  complete. 

The  actual  number  of  cases  of  green  beans  packed  in 
1928  was  4,876,725,  of  which  139,292  cases  were  of  No. 
1  cans  (48  to  the  case), ‘3,667,496  cases  were  of  No.  2 
cans  (24  to  the  case),  127,985  cases  were  of  No.  21/2 
cans  (24  to  the  case),  29,932  cases  were  of  No.  3  cans 
(24  to  the  case),  849,083  cases  were  of  No.  10  cans  (6 
to  the  case),  and  62,887  cases  were  of  cans  of  other 
sizes  (6  oz.,  8  oz.,  11  oz..  No.  1  E.  0.,  No.  1  tall.  No.  5, 
No.  13,  No.  55,  No.  93  and  No.  303)  and  glass  jars. 

The  actual  number  of  cases  of  ware  beans  packed  in 
1928  was  947,803,  of  which  40,719  cases  were  of  No.  1 
cans  (48  to  the  case),  753,577  cases  were  01  No.  2  cans 
(24  to  the  case),  133,936  cases  were  of  No.  10  cans  (6 
to  the  case),  and  19,571  cases  were  of  cans  of  other 
sizes  (8  oz..  No.  3,  No.  5,  No.  93,  and  No.  303)  and  glass 
jars  of  20  oz.  and  under. 

The  total  number  of  reports  received  from  establish¬ 
ments  packing  green  or  wax  beans  was  378,  of  which 
134  showed  both  green  and  wax  beans,  239  green  beans 
only,  and  5  wax  beans  only. 


Number  of  cases  Equivalent  number 

States  as  reported  of  stand,  cases* 

1928  1927  1928  1927 

Green  Beans — 

United  States . 4,876,725  3,754,857  5,227  .12  4,037,303 

Maryland  . 1,022,547  1,085,165  1,105'950  1,157,669 

New  York .  757,077  642,045  798,275  692,834 

Wisconsin  .  533,533  296,703  567,665  314,764 

Pennsylvania .  313,464  212,348  320,106  220,216 

Michigan  .  290,253  166,824  311,583  180,062 

Colorado  .  201,951  181,089  213,802  193,102 

Arkansas  .  169,440  120,488  180,928  132,537 

Tennessee  .  162,552  •  128,864  179,121  142,887 

Delaware  .  149,476  75,380  165,492  82,772 

California  .  145,967  113,118  157,497  121,114 

Utah  .  146,157  127,441  152,997  132,864 

Maine  .  141,811  99,602  149,396  103,093 

Indiana  .  121,330  61,558  130,856  71,477 

Washington  .  99,448  49,304  117,020  59,213 

Oregon  .  99,136  59,474  110,649  65,471 

Mississippi  .  64,711  97,293  69,846  105,992 

Missouri  .  55,724  28,554  59,240  30,475 

Virginia  .  48,497  17,696  54,481  25,742 

Texas  .  45,270  t  46,474  t 

Illinois  .  29,080  17,650  32,922  18,434 

Oklahoma  .  27,190  .  29,874  . 

Kentucky  .  24,174  12,499  26,730  13,697 

Other  States  .  227,937  161,662  246,208  172,898 

Wax  Beans — 

United  States .  947,803  610,037  988,208  639,464 

New  York .  344,457  181,748  353,243  192,823 

Wisconsin  .  293,205  205,011  308,583  213,492 

Michigan  .  129,567  67,597  138,065  72,164 

Colorado  .  43,734  t  45,605  t 

Maryland  .  43,882  38,795  44,874  40,274 

Other  States .  92,958  116,886  97,838  120,711 


*  Standard  case  contains  24  No.  2  cans. 

tlnclnded  in  “Other  States”  to  avoid  disclosing  output  of  in¬ 
dividual  establishments. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicatfo. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


RIDGELY,  MD. 


SWING  BROTHERS 


Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 


Send  us  an  inquiry. 


SWING'S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 


— Hampen  nett  when  emoty  ciatet 
won’t. 

~Fruiu  and  vecetablet  cany  better 
in  hampen. 

—  Hampen  tpeed  up  field  work. 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 


TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 


225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 
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Spot 

Alaska  Seed 
Peas 

Excellent  strain,  carefully 
rogued 

Write  or  wire  us  for  Prices. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Ltd. 

Office:  1809  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Can. 


Servintf  the  Industry  Since  1907 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

CerHfied  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 

208  S.  La  Salle  jStreet  Southern  Building 

Chicago  Washington 


INOCULATE  PEA  SEED 

WITH 


“More  and  Better  Peas  from  Fewer  Acres” 

We  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  quality  cultures  for  the 
inoculation  of  peas.  The  application  of  our  cultures  on  pea  seed 
insures  the  presence  of  NODULES  on  the  roots — so  essential  to 
yield,  quality  of  crop,  and  soil  enrichment. 

THE  URBANA  LA.BORATORIES 
Urbansu  Illinois 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


The  Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 

removes  rust  and  dirt  from 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  Dependable 
Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


DOUBLE  CAN  CLEANER 


alwaya  at  your  Service — write  for  catalogue 
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Wanted  and  Par  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


Fur  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— Guaranteed  Machinery. 

1  Sprague  Tomato  Steamer,  for  breaking 

down  tomatoes  $  200.00 

1  Sprague  Tomato  Picking  Table,  with 

continuous  metal  conveyor  belt  100.00 

3  Sets  Sprague  Low  Inner  Section  Flash 

Coils,  each  150.00 

1  Right  System  Tomato  Scalder,  new  200.00 

1  Swartout  Steam  Trap,  1  inch  connection  1 0.00 

1  Sprague  Gravity  Pulp  Tester  40.00 

1  Sprague  Universal  Liquid  Filler,  No.  1 

size,  10  valve  type  250.00 

3  Sprague  Corn  Cutters,  Model  5,  com¬ 
plete,  each  200.00 

I  Hill  Deep  Well  Pump,  steam  head,  new  100.00 

1  Steam  Engine,  25  horse  power  100.00 

1  Fairbanks  Steam  Boiler  feed  Pump  50.00 

1  Vertical  Boiler,  50  horse  power  250.00 

10  Five  Tier  Processing  Crates,  each  7.50 

30  crate  Covers,  34  in.  diamenter,  each  1.50 


100  feet  1-11-16  Shafting,  and  hangers  for  same 
Lot  of  Sprockets,  Head  Shafts,  Conveyor  Chain 

suitable  for  Corn  Conveyor;  prices  on  application. 
Maryland  Shipping  Point  on  above  machinery. 
Address  Box  A-1637  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Apron  Conveyors  for  Peas  or  Corn  150 
feet  centers,  1  Peeling  Table  400  feet  long  accommo¬ 
dating  50  women,  1  Zastrow  Hoist,  10  Floor  Trucks 
different  sizes.  Monitor  Bean  Grader,  1  Lewis  Bean 
Cutter,  2  Sprague  Model  M  Corn  Cutters,  right  and 
left,  2  Burnham  Corn  Cookers,  Shafting,  Pulleys, 
Hangers  and  Conveyors  of  different  sizes.  Boilers, 
Feed  Pumps,  Feed  Water  Heater,  Engines,  Motors. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  machinery. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Ayars  Improved  Universal  Tomato  Filler 
for  No.  2  and  No.  3  cans.  This  machine  is  practically 
new.  In  A-1  condition.  Will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  a  quick  buyer. 

Address  Box  A-1643  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No. 
1899,  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

15  Process  Crates,  4  can  tiers,  double  hooked  han¬ 
dles. 

5  Standard  40x72  inch  Open  Process  Kettles,  com¬ 
plete  with  steam  cross. 

1  Peerless  Steam  Hoist  Circular. 

2  Sprague  Buggy  Trucks. 

1  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Filler  (New). 

2  Universal' Steam  and  Hot  Water  Exhaust  Boxes. 
1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

1  Sprague  No.  2  Horizontal  Tomato  Scalder,  96 
inch  Inspection  Space. 

1  Gardner  15  H.  P.  Steam  Engine. 

2  Monitor  Thomas  Sanitary  Tomato  Washers  and 

Scalders. 

10  1-crate-deep  Open  Process  Kettles,  33x36  inches, 
15  crates  for  same.  , 

1  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist,  all  steel. 

1  15  H.  P.  Nagle  Steam  Engine. 

4  Merrell  Soule  Traveling  Hoists  (Hand  Operated) . 
All  above  machinery  and  equipment  in  good,  service¬ 
able  condition,  mostly  new,  used  only  one  season  and 
priced  cheap  for  quick  sale. 

Kentucky  Canning  Co.,  Paris,  Kentucky. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— A  Revolving  Cylinder  shape  Tomato  Washer 
with  a  Water  Spray. 

Harry  L.  Harvey,  Phone  11,  North  East,  Md. 

WANTED— Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipping  Machines, 
one  medium  and  one  large,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1634  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  16  foot  late  model,  allpurpose  Sprague- 
Sells  Blancher.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Give 
year  and  price  wanted. 

Address  Box  A-1640  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

WANTED— One  used  Deep  Well  Steam  Pump. 

Address  Box  A-1642  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  Corn  Plants  on  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  located  Mount  Pleasant,  Delaware. 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Four  small,  modern  Tomato  Canneries,  one 
also  fully  equipped  for  handling  String  Beans.  Loc¬ 
ated  in  best  canning  sections  of  East  Tennessee. 
Priced  at  bargain  for  quick  sale. 

Old  Dominion  Canning  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — All  machinery  and  furniture  from  office  to 
warehouse  of  factory  equipped  to  handle  Corn,  String 
Beans  and  Pumpkin. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor  Estate  of  L.  P.  Haviland, 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories.  One  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  packing  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  One  fully 
equipped  for  canning  Tomatoes.  Both  located  on 
Railroad  sidings.  Iron  buildings,  cement  floors, 
labor  houses,  contracts  easy  to  place  with  growers. 
Located  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Special  low 
prices  to  quick  buyers.  Reason  offered  for  sale  ac¬ 
count  of  age  and  other  business  interests. 

Address  Box  A-1626  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  Ih  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  cans  of  corn  per  day,  located  on  railroad  siding 
in  Southern  Ohio,  two  large  warehouses,  steam  and 
electric  power,  plenty  of  both  well  and  City  water, 
and  plenty  of  acreage. 

The  South  Lebanon  Pkg.  Co.,  Inc.,  South  Lebanon,  0. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Henry  County,  Ill.  acres  of  land;  2  large 
warehouses;  3  story  factory;  good  farming  district;  a 
real  opportunity. 

Address  Box  A-1616  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — The  Tomato  canning  house  at  Warwick, 
Cecil  County,  Maryland.  Shipping  point  Middletown, 
Delaware.  Capacity  30,000  cases  No.  2  Tomatoes. 
A  section  in  which  very  superior  quality  raw  stock 
grows.  Abundant  local  labor  also  local  superintendent 
if  desired.  This  factory  is  equipped  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  ready  to  run,  except  can  closing  ma¬ 
chines.  Easy  terms. 

John  S.  McDaniel  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 

Agents  for  Owners. 

RECEIVER’S  SALE  of  Tomato  Canning  Factory,  Etc., 
— The  undersigned,  receiver  of  the  assets,  property 
and  estate  oJf  Kirklin  Packing  Company,  at  Kirklin, 
Indiana,  duly  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
Madison  County,  Indiana,  in  Cause  Numbered  16636, 
entitled  “Oliver  C.  Hiatt  vs  Franklin  E.  Hiatt,  et  al,” 
will  at  one  (1)  o’clock  P.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  February 
20,  1929,  offer  for  public  sale  on  the  premises  herein- 
aher  described,  for  cash,  at  not  less  than  a  minimum 
price  of  $3900.00,  the  assets,  property  and  estate  of 
said  Kirklin .  Packing  Company,  at  Kirklin,  Indiana 
consisting  of  certain  real  estate,  buildings,  plant, 
machinery  and  tools,  situated  at  said  Kirklin,  Clinton, 
County,  Indiana,  and  described  substantially  as  fol¬ 
lows,  to- wit:-  A  substantial  tomato  canning  factory, 

‘  with  all  machinery,  tools  and  equipment  connected 
therewith,  and  belonging  thereto,  all  situated  on  the 
real  estate  in  Clinton  County,  Indiana,  and  described 
as  follows,  to- wit:-  Lots  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 
and  8  in  Block  35  in  Fairbank’s  Addition  to  the  town 
of  Kirklin,  subject  to  special  assessments,  if  any,  and 
taxes  payable  in  1929  and  thereafter,  and  subject  to 
approval  of  said  Court. 

Luther  M.  Gross,  Receiver,  Elwood,  Ind. 

Richard  F.  Broadbent,  Attorney,  Elwood,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

For  Sale—  Seed 

FOR  SALE — 200  bushel  of  high  grade  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Seed  Corn,  germination  over  90%,  at  12/  per 
pound.  Samples  on  request. 

Gibson  Canning  Co.,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE- 

1000  bushels  Refection  Seed  Peas.  First  class  stock, 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

_ _  Valders  Canning  Co.,  Valders,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE—  ~~ 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 

75  bushels  Bountiful 

35  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 

15  bushels  Black  Valentine 

For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A-1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  hundred  bushels  each,  Rogers  String¬ 
less  Green  Refugee  Bean  Seed  at  60 and  Ferry’s 
Giant  Stringless  at  40/  per  pound,  1 928  crop. 

Address  Box  A- 1 644  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Limited  quantity  Rogers  Brothers  and  F. 
H.  Woodruff  &  Son’s  1928  growing  of  1000-1  Green 
Bean  Seed. 

Halstead  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Seed 

SEED  WANTED— Wanted  to  buy  about  2,000  pounds 
each  Golden  Wax  and  Stringless  Green  Refugee  Bean 
Seed.  State  price,  strain,  and  history. 

The  Kildonan  Gang.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Canada. 

For  Sale — Tomato  Plants 

Tomato  Plants — We  are  now  ready  to  book  your  order 
for  Tomato  Plants.  Field  grown  or  transplanted. 
Write  us  for  growing  prices.  We  guarantee  good 
delivery.  15  years  experience.  We  know  what  kind 
of  plants  the  canner  wants. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 

Tomato  Plants!  Tomato  Plants!— Let  us  grow  your 
early  tomato  plants  for  your  first  crop.  All  leading 
varieties,  including  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore, 
Stone,  Etc.  Shipments  beginning  about  March  15th 
and  on  through  May.  The  method  of  packing,  and 
shipping  packages  we  use  insures  good  order  deli¬ 
very.  In  fact  we  guarantee  plants  to  arrive  in  good 
condition.  Our  location  we  consider  best  in  United 
States  for  outdoor  plants.  Ideal  shipping  facilities. 
Write  or  wire  for  growing  prices,  F.O.B.  Waldo,  Fla. 
or  delivered  your  factory. 

Florida  Plant  Co.,  Waldo,  Fla. 
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For  Sale— Peanuts 


FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers.  Roast 
them  yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.75;  25  lbs.  $3.50;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $45.00;  2000  lbs.  $160.00. 

Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED—  Man  thorougnly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
of  various  kinds,  year  round  position.  Address  with  reference 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1633  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — By  an  old  established  brokerage  firm  in  Tri-States, 
an  experienced  young  man  who  can  sell  Canned  Foods  and 
knows  the  game. 

Address  Box  B-1635,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Com[>any  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OP  TIN  PLATE  -  SLACK  IRON  «  CAIVANI/CO  IKON  -  MSHt 
>HTAl  SIGNS  AND  DISPLAY  FIXIORfS 

gCfiMCoT 


WANTED — Mechanic  to  take  charge  of  all  mechanical  work  in 
canning  factory  manufacturing  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Beans  and 
Spaghetti.  Write  giving  full  particulors  and  qualifications  as 
well  as  wages  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1638  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Expert  Tomato  Packer  wanted  by  season,  from  July 
1st  to  November  1st,  to  operate  a  plant  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  man  must  know  how  to  pack  strictly  fancy  tomatoes  and 
pulp.  In  reply  give  references  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1639  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Production  Manager  or  Superintendent. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  packing  com,  peas,  tomatoes, 
and  tomato  products,  beets,  string  beans,  and  a  general  line  of 
canned  vegetables.  Associated  for  years  with  large  concern 
packing  quality  canned  vegetables.  Understand  all  branches  of 
business  from  field  to  customers  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 
Services  now  available. 

Address  Box  B-1641  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  Processor,  in  canning 
factory.  Quality  packer  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Frank  Sanders,  Marysville,  Ohio 


POSITION  WANTED— Young  .man,  now  managing  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  cannery  would  like  to  make  change  on  January  1st, 
Any  responsible  position  considered.  In  present  position  9  years. 
Satisfactory  reason  for  making  change. 

Address  Box  B-1621  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


1  SOUDER 

M  F  G.  C  O.  1 

1  AfanufacturerM  of  I 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

r 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 


Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 


L: 


(  Tho*.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 


SEED  PEAS 

+ 

Inoculation 

BUMPER  CROP 

Make  sure  with  our 

Super  Yield  Cultures 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  pstomary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods:  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  JThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  t3.65 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  t3.65 

Large,  No.  2^^ .  t3.65 

Peeled,  No.  2V^ .  T3.66 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Small.  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  t3.60 

Medium.  No.  2i^ .  +3.60 

Small,  No.  2% .  +3.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  t3.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  +3.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  t3.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  t3.00 

BAKED  BEANS$ 

Plain.  No.  1 . 80  .86 

No.  2  .  1.06 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 85  .86 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

No.  2%  .  1-35  1.70 

No.  10  .  6.60  6.26 

BEANSf 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.30  1.36 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.60  7.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00  . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 1.00  1.05 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  Out 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.26  2.40 

No.  10  .  12.00  . 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.86  1.90 

No.  10  .  11.00  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40  1.60 

No.  10  .  8.00  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.30  1.35 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 90  . 

BEETS$ 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.90 

15—20,  No.  2 .  1.60 

15  -20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  6.26 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.26 

CARROTS^ 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.25  6.60 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.25 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  1.66 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.65  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  1.16 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.60  3.80 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  5.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.60 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16  . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  1.06 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.26  6.60 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.40 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 . 80  .90 

E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .90  1.00 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  . . . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTS 

.  1.10 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.30 

No.  3  . 

.  1.36 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26 

4.80 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.36 

1.46 

No.  3  . 

.  1.46 

1.66 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.90 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas.... 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


1.35 


SWEET  POTATOES* 
Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co.. 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 771/4 

No.  2  .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.80 

No.  10  .  5.60 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  6.26 


F.  O.  B.  Co.. 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co.... 

No.  21/.  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co... 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock... 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  6.00 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.75 

.80 

.76 

.80 

1.12^4 

1.10 

1.20 

1.60 

1.70 

1.66 

6.00 

6.40 

4.85 

5.25 

.80 

6.00 

.65 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.46 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.76 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^ .  2.60 

Choice,  No.  2^4 .  3.85 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water .  6.00 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  14.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2...’ . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Fancy,  No.  214 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  214,  Y.  C.  1.85 

Choice,  No.  214,  Y.  C .  1.96 

Fancy,  No.  214.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1 

Standard  White,  No.  2 .  1 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 .  1 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 .  1 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 .  1 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 .  1.90 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


4.26 

2.30 

2.76 

3.00 

1.45 


6.60 

1.76 

1.76 

2.26 

10.76 

1.60 

1.85 


14.00 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

6.75 

1.80 

2.10 

2.36 

1.20 

1.50 


1.90 

1.46 

1.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.36 

1.76 

1.45 

1.20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3  . 

3.26 

4.60 

1.15 
.  1.65 

5.00 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 
No.  3  . 

1.25 

1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  214.. 
Choice  . 

2.50 

3.25 

Fancy  . 

Standard.  No.  10.. 
PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2., 


3.75 

9.25 


.85 

.85 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

1.75 

1.16 

1.20 

3.76 

1.26 

1.30 

4.00 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2.... 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2V> . 

2.65 

2.50 

.80 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10. 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  9.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  ■ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2.... .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  4.25 

No.  lOs  .  14.75 


'  2.60 
2.45 
2.26 
2.20 
2.00 
8.50 
10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  02 .  1.10 

16  oz . 

17  oz .  1.65 

18  oz.  .  1.60 

19  oz.  . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

+4 -lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 


1.30 

2.50 

7.60 

3.60 
12.76 


1.16 

1.60 

1.66 

1.65 


Standards,  4  oz . 

f  as 

6  oz . 

.  1.45 

.  2.7(1 

10  oz . 

_  2  Qft 

Selects.  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

4.20 

2.26 

1.45 

1.55 

2.80 

3.10 

2.60 

2.60 


Flat,  No.  1/4 . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.80  1.76 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.85 

Flat,  No.  % .  2.86 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.60 

Medium  Red,  Tall . ; .  2.40 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.80 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.85  1.90 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

14  Oil,  Keyless .  t3.75 

1/4  Oil,  Decorated .  *4.76 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.75 

Oil,  Carton .  *4.75 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *3.00 

California,  1/4,  per  case .  *16.00 

Oval,  No.  1 .  *4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.00 

White.  14s  .  14.00  12.60 

White,  Is  .  26.00 

Blue  Fin,  i/4s .  7.OO 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  13.26 

Striped,  %a  .  6.76 

Striped,  Is  .  11.60 

Yellow,  %s  .  6.75 

Yellow,  Is  . 12.76 


‘B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(BOYLE  CAN  PLANT) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH.  N.  Y. 


m  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Buyers  Aware  of  Real  Conditions  and  Acting  Quietly 
but  Quickly,  Especially  on  Futures — Canners  Behind 
in  This — Need  to  Realize  the  New  Day — ^The  Bean 
Packs  of  1928  and  the  Tomato  Packs. 

UYERS  AWAKE — It  strikes  us  that  the  buyers 
are  more  keenly  awake  to  the  real  conditions  in 
the  canned  foods  market,  both  as  to  spots  and  fu¬ 
tures,  than  are  many  canners.  On  spots  they  see  that 
they  must  move  rapidly  and  not  waste  time  haggling 
over  prices,  or  the  goods  will  be  gone  and  they  left  with¬ 
out  them.  The  press  of  the  urgent  demand  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  upon  the  retailers  is  sending  them  into  the  job¬ 
bers  and  cleaning  out  the  small  supplies  so  rapidly  that 
they  see  that  any  delay  might  be  fatal,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  buying  and  not  waiting. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  big  Convention  one  hears 
that  the  jobbers  “are  getting  back  to  earth,”  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  function  once  more,  etc.,  and  it  could  be  added 
that  they  hardly  waited  until  they  got  back.  They  know 
that  spot  canned  foods  are  valuable,  and  further  that 
the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  cover  on  futures,  while  the  cov¬ 
ering  is  good,  which  means  before  the  canners  wake 
up. 

That  is  one  feature  that  every  canner  should  examine 
himself  upon :  is  he  asking  a  high  enough  price  for  his 
futures  ?  What  future  prices  we  have  seen  named  are 
not  high  enough,  and  the  buyers  who  have  been  able  to 
close  contracts  at  those  prices  have  been  presented  real 
bargains.  The  truth  of  that  will,  of  course,  be  most  ap- 
narent  next  fall,  when  the  delivery  time  comes.  The 
canner  who  now  sells  future  No.  2  tomatoes  at  80c  will 
almost  certainly  live  to  regret  the  act,  and  that  is 
equally  true  of  all  other  sizes  of  tomatoes  now  selling 
as  futures  at  such  prices.  And  you  will  note  a  whole 
lot  of  these  ancient,  out-of-date  prices  going  the  rounds 
and  claiming  to  be  real  prices.  They  no  more  fit  the 
1929  canned  foods  conditions  than  the  old  Model  T  Ford 
is  like  the  new  model.  They  were  all  right  two  or  three 
years  ago,  but  not  now ;  not  in  this  new  day  of  canned 
foods  demand  and  consumption.  And  don’t  buy  those 
gold  bricks.  Your  goods  are  worth  more  money,  and 
will  be  steadily  worth  more  money,  but  you  must  ask 
for  it,  and  get  it. 


Every  day  seems  to  bring  more  surprises  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  For  instance,  canned  string  beans  of  all  kinds 
were  cleaned  up  so  rapidly  all  during  the  year,  and  as 
fast  as  packed,  that  naturally  everyone  thought  the 
pack  was  falling  far  below  the  normal,  and  even  the* 
canners  themselves  felt  certain  they  were  getting  but 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  a  pack.  Nobody  stopped  to  think 
that  possibly  it  was  a  tremendously  increased  demand 
that  was  sapping  supplies  as  fast  as  produced.  But  that 
is  just  exactly  what  it  was.  Now  you  have  the  statis¬ 
tics  in  front  of  you,  and  you  see  that  they  actually  pro¬ 
duced  30  per  cent  more  canned  string  beans  in  1928 
than  ever  before.  All  because  nobody  noticed  the  rap¬ 
idly  rising  tide  of  public  demand,  and  simply  supposed 
the  pack  was  unduly  short.  Of  course,  it  is  a  blessing 
for  the  bean  canners  that  everyone  was  asleep,  buyers 
and  producers,  because  if  the  buyers  had  supposed  that 
they  would  produce  ,5,227,112  cases  of  No.  2  cans,  as 
compared  with  the  4,037,303  cases  (also  reduced  to  the 
No.  2  size)  packed  in  1927,  an  increase  of  29.5  per  cent 
in  one  year,  they  would  have  cried  to  high  heaven  that 
the  market  was  glutted  and  prices  would  have  run  off, 
instead  of  running  upwards  from  85c  to  $1.35  by  the 
first  of  the  year.  And  there  is  no  market  manipulation 
in  these  present  high  and  strong  prices ;  the  prices  are 
genuine  because  the  stocks  are  exhausted,  or  very 
nearly  so.  And  that  is  the  great  point  in  this  consider¬ 
ation:  we  are  in  a  new  day  of  canned  foods  consump¬ 
tion,  when  it  will  take  double  and  treble  the  old  amounts 
of  goods  to  keep  the  market  supplied.  Out  of  this  the 
canners  should  profit,  and  will  profit,  if  they  have  the 
business  gumption  to  demand  what  the  goods  are 
worth.  But  if  they  allow  some  slick-talking  buyer, 
aided  by  a  commission-hungry  broker,  to  talk  them  into 
the  old-style  prices,  they  will  not  profit  by  this  new  day, 
and  they  will  not  deserve  to  profit.  The  course  begins 
with  the  selling  of  futures:  advance  your  prices  at 
least  10c  per  dozen,  all  down  the  line,  over  the  old-style 
prices;  that  is,  over  the  prices  you  accepted  last  year 
and  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  new  basis  war¬ 
rants  at  least  that  much  of  an  advance,  and  proportion 
that  over  the  various  qualities,  grades  and  sizes  of  cans. 

Tomatoes — ^The  tomato  market  is  almost  too  strong 
now  on  spots,  and  certainly  it  needs  no  bolstering,  nor 
do  we  ever  attempt  to  bolster  the  market.  We  do  at¬ 
tempt  to  bolster  the  courage  of  the  canners  who  have 
goods  to  sell,  because  as  sellers  they  mostly  need  to  bite 
the  dust,  get  a  mouthful  of  sand,  and  thus  show  some 
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grit,  but  that  is  not  bolstering  the  price  market.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  through  its  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
has  just  reckoned  up  the  1928  tomato  pack  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  estimated  from  the  season’s  crop  yields,  and 
finds  that  there  were  canned  in  1928  but  9,521,000  cases 
of  tomatoes,  all  reduced  to  the  No.  3  basis.  The  Census 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  figures  on  the  bean  packs,  as  given  in  this 
issue,  and  referred  to  above,  has  not  been  able  to  com¬ 
plete  its  compilation  of  the  1928  tomato  packs  because 
too  many  tomato  canners  are  holding  back  their  fig¬ 
ures.  This  is  no  credit  to  the  tomato  canners,  and  if 
there  are  any  reading  this  who  have  not  reported  please 
do  so  at  once,  and  help  the  Government  in  this  excellent 
work.  In  other  years  we  have  always  found  these  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  pack  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Economics 
very  close  to  the  real  figures,  and  no  doubt  they  are  this 
time.  We  then  face  a  pack  of  but  nine  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  cases  for  1928,  and  no  wonder  market  prices  are 
where  they  are  today.  There  is  a  real  reason  for  $1.25 
spot  2s  tomatoes,  and  $1.65  for  spot  3s,  but  no  earthly 
reason  for  80c  futures  and  $1.20  on  the  3s.  In  the  im¬ 
proved  order  of  packing,  which  all  worth-while  canners 
have  adopted,  a  satisfactory  can  of  tomatoes,  it  is  just 
-possible  that  we  will  never  again  see  80c  futures  for  2s 
nor  $1.20  for  3s.  They  are  worth  more  as  they  are  now 
packed,  and  they  are  cheaper  to  the  buyer,  because 
they  move  more  quickly  and  more  certainly. 

Corn  and  peas  both  show  no  changes  in  market  quo¬ 
tations  this  week.  Pumpkin,  beets,  carrots  and  succo¬ 
tash  are  about  out  of  quotation,  the  supplies  so  limited 
that  no  sale  can  be  completed  without  consultation  wih 
the  holders. 

We  are  now  in  the  season  of  heavy  canned  foods  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  goods  of  all  kinds  will  go  over  the 
counters  in  a  stream,  leaving  every  item  on  the  short 
list  long  before  another  packing  season  can  roll  around. 
We  hear  much  of  the  fresh  vegetables,  but  only  from 
the  buyers  seeking  canned  vegetables,  because  the  re¬ 
tail  grocers  are  not  very  sweet  on  them  just  now.  In  the 
first  place,  the  buying  public  is  not  wasting  money 
these  days,  and  will  buy  the  canned  vegetable  because  it 
is  as  good  or  better,  rather  than  pay  the  fancy  prices 
for  the  so-called  fresh.  And  in  the  second  place,  the 
losses  the  retailer  has  to  take  on  spoiled  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  is  too  heavy  for  him  to  like  it.  So  the  fresh  veg¬ 
etable  myth  is  not  nearly  as  potential  as  a  buyer’s  ar¬ 
gument  as  it  used  to  be. 

Canned  foods  are  sitting  pretty,  and  will  improve  as 
time  goes  on.  And  yet  we  would  not  advise  any  canner 
to  hold  his  goods  for  the  last  penny.  Be  satisfied  with 
a  good  price  and  let  them  go,  and  give  the  other  fellow 
a  chance  to  make  a  few  pennies. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Market  Strong — Buying  Tomatoes  and  Market  Advanc¬ 
ing — Taking  Future  Peas — Com  Quiet — ^Talking 
Over  Production  for  1929  as  Future  Argument — 
Fruit  Moving — Beans  Continue  Leaders — Salmon 
Easy — Sardines  Strong — New  Spinach. 

New  York,  January  31,  1929. 

TRONGER — Strong  markets  for  the  general  list  of 
canned  foods  are  reported  this  week,  with  a  good 
volume  of  business  passing.  Tomatoes  have  come 
in  for  heavier  buying  during  the  week,  and  prices  are 


in  firm  position.  Buyers  are  just  getting  settled  down 
again  after  their  Convention  trips,  and  the  market  is 
not  expected  to  hit  its  normal  stride  for  several  days 
yet.  Canned  foods  buyers  during  their  visit  at  Chicago 
last  week  secured  considerable  data  on  the  spot  and  fu¬ 
tures  situation,  on  which  they  will  have  to  act  shortly, 
and  brokers  in  the  local  market  look  for  a  speeding  up 
in  future  sales  during  the  next  several  weeks. 

Tomatoes — The  market  on  Southern  packs  has  stif¬ 
fened  this  week,  and  prices  are  trending  higher  under 
good  buying.  Business  is  reported  on  standard  1st  at 
80c,  2s  at  $1.12y2  to  $1.15;  3s,  $1,621/2  to  $1.65,  and  10s 
at  $5.00  to  $5.25.  Some  inquiry  for  futures  is  reported, 
with  offerings  noted  at  80c  for  2s,  $1.20  for  3s,  and 
$3.75  for  10s.  Western  packers  are  firm  on  spots,  with 
$1.20  quoted  on  2s  and  $1.65  on  standard  3s.  Western 
futures  are  reported  coming  in  for  a  moderate  inquiry. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  California  tomato  sit¬ 
uation  during  the  week,  canners’  holdings  being  light 
and  prices  firmly  held.  Notwithstanding  the  higher 
market  at  the  canneries,  chain  stores  locally  are  still 
selling  standard  2s  at  10c  per  can,  although  the  offer¬ 
ings  at  three  cans  for  25c  retail  seem  to  have  been 
withdrawn. 

Peas — Interest  in  futures  has  succeeded  spot  trading 
this  week.  Canners  are  reported  to  have  given  some 
concessions  on  futures  from  previous  lists,  but  thus  far 
shading  of  this  character  has  not  been  widespread.  The 
general  market  on  standards,  futures,  appears  to  hold 
at  an  inside  price  of  90c  per  dozen,  which  is  10c  to  15c 
under  the  spot  quotation  for  the  same  grade.  The  chain 
stores  are  reported  to  have  booked  fairly  large  blocks 
of  standards  out  of  current  cannery  holdings  during  the 
recent  Convention  in  Chicago. 

Cora — The  market  has  shown  no  particular  strength 
this  week,  and  relatively  little  spot  trading  is  noted. 
Western  standard  is  still  to  be  had  at  90  to  95c  a  dozen 
at  canneries,  and  efforts  of  Eastern  packers  to  work  the 
market  up  to  a  $1.00  basis  for  standard  crushed  are  not 
meeting  with  much  success.  In  view  of  the  apparent 
adequate  supply  of  spot  corn,  and  the  lack  of  strength 
in  the  market  position,  buyers  are  not  disposed  to  show 
much  interest  in  future  offerings  on  this  item,  and  can¬ 
ners  also  are  showing  a  tendency  to  hold  back.  Future 
fancy  corn,  however,  is  interesting  buyers. 

The  1929  Pack  Outlook — Buyers  have  returned  from 
the  Chicago  meeting  with  varying  ideas  regarding  the 
market  position  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  canning 
season.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  spot  market 
position  is  strong,  but  some  buyers  are  rather  dubious 
regarding  the  advisability  of  booking  futures  to  any 
extent.  The  close  clean-up  on  1928  packs,  it  is  feared, 
may  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  overproduction  on 
the  part  of  many  canners  this  year,  and  conservative 
buyers,  after  covering  in  a  small  way  against  their  an¬ 
ticipated  private  label  requirements,  are  inclined  to 
wait  until  the  spring  planting  season  to  get  an  adequate 
idea  on  the  probable  pack  totals.  There  is  a  feeling 
among  some  buyers  that  canners  may  be  impelled  to 
radically  expand  their  operations  during  the  coming 
canning  season,  and  that  in  consequence  there  may  be 
overproduction  witnessed  on  some  lines  of  staples. 

California  Fruits — Reports  current  in  trade  circles 
indicate  that  a  fairly  substantial  volume  of  Spot  busi¬ 
ness  was  put  through  during  the  progress  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  there.  Leading  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  reported  rather  closely  sold  up  on  pears,  apricots, 
cherries,  fruits  for  salad  and  berries,  with  holdings  of 
peaches  fairly  liberal.  Current  lists  of  offerings  show 
wide  gaps  where  various  grades  and  sizes  are  entirely 
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sold  up,  and  more  blanks  are  expected  to  appear  in  can- 
ners’  spring  price  lists.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no 
tendency  shown  to  start  the  ball  rolling  on  futures  Cal¬ 
ifornia  fruits,  although  large  private  label  distributors 
now  have  some  pretty  definite  ideas  of  what  their  1929 
fruits  will  cost  them. 

Pineapple — Continued  good  consuming  demand  for 
Hawaiian  pineapple  is  reported  locally,  and  the  market 
is  in  strong  position.  Little  pineapple  is  to  be  had  on 
the  spot  position,  distributors  continuing  to  hold  what¬ 
ever  stocks  they  may  have  on  hand  for  their  own  re¬ 
quirements.  Additional  shipments  from  the  Coast  are 
coming  forward  under  “rush”  instruction  in  many  in¬ 
stances. 

Stringless  Beans — Sports  are  still  short,  and  $1.30 
rer  dozen  appears  to  be  the  market  on  Southern  stand- 
ardsd.  Reports  of  future  business  booked  at  STi/oc 
per  dozen  have  attracted  considerable  interest  in  local 
trade  circles,  buyers  regarding  stringless  beans  as  a 
very  good  buy  at  this  low  figure.  None  of  the  leading 
packers  are  booking  at  this  figure,  according  to  current 
reports,  and  there  are  indications  that  when  the  real 
contracting  movement  gets  under  way  business  will  be 
written  at  prices  substantially  over  the  87i4c  level. 

Salmon — Current  holdings  are  still  apparently  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  needs  of  the  trade,  and  there  has  been 
little  buying  interest  shown  in  additional  offerings  from 
the  Coast.  The  market,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  has  undergone 
no  important  modification,  pinks  holding  at  $1.65  to 
$1.70,  chums  at  $1.40  to  $1.45,  and  red  tails  at  $2.50  per 
dozen.  Coast  holders  are  anticipating  a  good  inquiry 
for  salmon  within  the  next  sixty  days,  when  jobbers 
come  in  to  cover  on  their  spring  requirements.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  the  jobbing  trade  in  most  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  reported  are  unusually  small  for  this  season  of 
the  year. 

Sardines — There  is  a  strong  market  reported  on 
Maine  packs,  with  canners  quoting  10c  per  case  higher 
on  some  grades.  There  was  quite  a  little  buying  by 
distributors  during  the  first  half  of  January,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  higher  market,  and  business  this  week  has 
been  of  rather  limited  volume.  California  sardines  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  with  but  quiet  trading  reported. 

Shrimp — Inquiry  for  shrimp  has  been  fairly  active 
this  w^eek.  Offerings  of  prompt  shipment  shrimp  are 
by  no  means  large,  and  it  is  understood  that  cannery 
holdings  are  light.  Is  are  quoted  at  $1.45  per  dozen, 
with  fancy  quality  held  at  20c  per  dozen  over  this  fig¬ 
ure,  both  f.  o.  b.  packing  plants. 

Spinach — Jobbers  are  evidently  in  need  of  spinach,  a 
fair  inquiry  for  spot  stocks  being  reported  during  the 
week.  Markets  are  firm,  canners  in  California  and 
Eastern  canning  centers  as  well  being  closely  sold  up. 
California  spring  pack  spinach  has  sold  in  good  volume 
at  firm  pirces. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


The  1929  Convention  Is  Now  History — Local  Jobbers 
Difficult  of  Access — Tomato  Market  Continues  Ac¬ 
tive — Com  Steady,  No  Change  in  Prices — Even-Tem¬ 
pered  Market  on  Peas — Market  Bare  of  Blueberries. 

Chicago,  January  30,  1929. 
HE  1929  Convention  has  now  been  written  into 
history,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  all  attendants  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  a  substantial  measure  of  what 
events  of  this  sort  should  usually  contribute  to  those 


who  come.  The  craft  is  very  evidently  becoming  more 
closely  knit,  and  trade  abuses  which  have  been  disturb¬ 
ing  us  in  the  past  will  be  lessened.  Qualities  will  be  im¬ 
proved  and  a  larger  measure  of  consumer  interest 
everywhere  enlisted.  New  mechanical  devices  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  more  economical  higher  speeds  and  better 
quality  productions.  It  is  Chicago’s  hope  that  then- 
best  efforts  as  hosts  this  past  week  have  also  been  ef¬ 
fective  in  contributing  at  least  a  measure  of  personal 
enjoyment  to  those  who  came  to  see  us. 

The  local  jobbers  were  only  accessible  with  difficulty 
last  week.  This  week,  however,  they  are  ready  to  do 
business,  and  there  are  a  number  of  substantial  deals 
in  the  making,  both  as  regards  spot  purchases  and  fu¬ 
tures.  A  considerable  number  of  canners  who  did  not 
want  to  name  futures  and  have  them  picked  to  pieces 
at  the  Convention  have  announced  their  offerings  this 
week.  Where  these  prices  have  been  figured  close  and 
buyer  feels  that  later  values  will  be  higher  rather  than 
lower,  some  conservative  contracts  seem  to  be  possible. 
Buyers  seem  to  be  more  particular  than  ever  before, 
however,  as  to  the  established  per  cent  delivery  on  fu- 
turs  which  these  favored  canners  have  delivered  in  the 
past.  Canners  with  an  irregular  reputation  as  to  bad 
pro  rata  deliveries  are  finding  their  selling  efforts  at 
a  considerable  discount,  although  it  is  regrettable  that 
in  some  instances  buyers  have  tried  to  use  such  unde¬ 
pendable  quotations  as  a  leverage  to  bring  more  sub¬ 
stantial  operators  into  line.  However,  the  trade  knows 
pretty  well  as  to  the  general  reliability  of  all  the  regular 
esablished  sellers  into  this  market,  and  nobody  is  being 
seriously  mislead  by  irresponsible^ quoted  futures. 

Tomatoes — Market  continues  active;  understand  big 
chain  interests  have  been  purchasing  some  round  blocks 
of  tomatoes  for  actual  consumer  requirements  at  a 
basis  which  is  not  likely  to  show  them  much  real  profit. 
As  stated  in  our  previous  reports,  jobbers  generally 
have  lost  interest  in  any  anticipatory  support  on  spot 
tomatoes  at  present  levels.  It  is  now  anybody’s  guess 
as  to  whether  they  will  be  worth  more  money  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  very  high  prices  are  going  to  create  a  carryover 
which  will  spell  an  easement  in  prices  later.  We  have 
talked  with  canners  who  are  shipping  new  1929  crop 
from  Florida,  other  canners  who  are  selling  Rio  Grande 
pack  for  account  May  shipment.  Probably  the  possible 
production  of  those  districts  will  be  far  short  of  consu¬ 
mer  requirements  for  early  summer. 

Corn — Market  steady,  no  change  in  prices  but  a  grad¬ 
ual  movement  noted.  Corn  did  not  take  the  advance 
that  was  threatened,  and  as  a  result  giocery  store 
prices  have  not  been  changed.  The  consumers  are  stay¬ 
ing  loyal  to  com,  and  will  no  doubt  clean  up  the  1928 
production  as  well  as  the  carry-over.  Future  corn  prices 
have  not  been  announced  in  any  general  way,  although 
rumors  which  we  pick  up  would  indicate  that  in  general 
the  figures  will  be  about  in  line  with  1928.  Along  with 
this  information  there  seems  to  come  repeated  assur¬ 
ances  of  better  quality  than  ever  before.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  this  quality  purpose  seems  so  generally  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Peas — A  nice,  even-tempered  market  prevails  with 
buyers  and  sellers  quite  at  a  meeting  of  minds  as  to 
price  whenever  buying  has  to  be  done.  Common  stand¬ 
ard  peas  are  becoming  short,  and  we  have  heard  of 
some  jobbers  stating  that  they  could  get  No.  3  sieved 
standard  Alaskas  as  cheap  as  anything  quoted  in  No.  4s 
or  5s;  $1.00  to  $1.05,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  represents  present 
Wisconsin  standard  pea  prices.  No  change  in  other 
grades. 
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Spinach — California,  also  Rio  Grande  spinach,  new 
pack,  for  immediate  shipment,  now  being  offered.  1929 
quality  excellent. 

Tomato  Puree — Market  bare ;  practically  no  offerings 
obtainable  in  first  hands. 

Canned  Blueberries — Market  bare;  demand  good; 
some  local  resales  between  jobbers  reported  at  $11.50 
ex-Chicago  warehouse ;  understand  there  are  practically 
no  supplies  in  Maine.  An  interesting  new  issue  came 
to  our  attention  this  week.  There  is  at  present  consid¬ 
erable  agitation  among  politically  inclined  blueberry 
operators  against  the  importation  of  fresh  frozen  blue¬ 
berries  from  Canadian  maritime  provinces.  These  goods 
seem  to  be  available  at  a  basis  which  has  enabled  the 
big  metopolitan  pie  bakeries  to  popularize  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  blueberry  pie.  Price  has  been  established  at  about 
the  figure  where  they  can  use  this  fruit  in  enormous 
volume. 

When  faced  with  the  likelihood  of  putting  blueberry 
pie  up  a  nickel  a  cut  the  pie  people  say  they  will  have  to 
withdraw  that  item  and  stress  something  else,  thus 
creating  a  tendency  to  a  condition  of  over-production 
on  native  stock,  with  resultant  demoralization,  as  com¬ 
pared  wih  the  present  healthy  popular  demand  and  fair 
prices  for  total  cannery  outputs. 

There  are  apparently  two  sides  to  the  present  agita¬ 
tion  which  should  be  carefully  considered.  Meanwhile 
the  question  remains  open  as  to  whether  Mr.  Consumer 
is  to  be  deprived  of  another  popular  priced  fruit  pie. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canniny^  Trade." 

Tomato  Market  Advances  Sharply — Canners  Holding 
What  Few  Goods  Are  Left  in  Tomatoes  and  Beans. 
Future  Prices  Unchanged  and  Selling  Sreely — Not 
Anxious  for  Suture  Bean  Business — Growers  Show 
Scant  Inclination  to  Contract. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  January  31,  1921. 
POT  TOMATO  SALES — Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  quite  a  few  canners  from  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  were  in  attendance  at  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  held  at  Chicago  last  week,  and  the  further  fact 
that  a  good  many  buyers  for  jobbing  houses  were  also 
attending  the  National  Convention,  there  were  quite  a 
few  cars  of  spot  tomatoes  sold,  when  we  consider  the 
limited  number  of  cars  still  remaining  in  canners’ 
hands. 

Sale  Prices — A  few  cars  of  2s  standards  were  sold 
early  last  week  at  $1.10.  Market  quickly  advanced  to 
$1.12V->*  and  again  to  $1.15,  and  closed  strong  at  that 
price,  with  very  few  cars  unsold  in  the  district.  We 
know  of  a  few  cars  of  2s  standards  now  held  unsold  at 
$1.20,  and  one  lot  of  a  few  cars  not  on  the  market, 
which  will  likely  be  held  to  be  marketed  later.  There 
are  probably  three  or  four  cars  of  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  in 
the  district,  but  not  on  the  market.  The  canner  holding 
these  cars  intimates  that  he  will  not  confirm  any  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  size  until  it  is  possible  to  sell  at  80c. 

Today’s  Prices — The  review  outlined  in  the  para¬ 
graph  above  will  convey  all  the  information  that  we  can 
furnish  at  this  time  in  regard  to  market  prices.  Job¬ 
bing  grocers  and  others  who  have  not  provided  for 
their  requirements  of  spot  canned  tomatoes  to  meet 
trade  requirements  until  August  next  evidently  don’t 
realize  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  canned  tomatoes, 
not  only  in  the  Ozarks,  but  in  the  other  tomato  packing 
districts. 


Spot  Green  Beans — If  any  spot  green  beans  are  now 
obtainable^  in  the  Ozarks,  these  would  be  cut  stringless, 
full  standards,  and  prices  would  likely  be :  No.  2  size, 
$1.25;  No.  10  size,  $6.50  to  $7.00,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points. 

Mustard  Greens — The  last  sales  of  No.  2  mustard 
greens  were  straight  cars  at  85c,  with  mixed  cars  90c 
f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  points.  We  do  not  know  of  any  spot 
offerings  at  present  in  this  popular  food  product  at  any 
price. 

Future  Tomatoes — Prices  on  future  tomatoes  remain 
unchanged,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  place  orders  with 
good,  dependable,  experienced  canners  at  the  following 
range  of  prices:  No.  1  standards,  10  oz.,  52i/2c;  No.  1 
tall,  15  oz.,  721/2C;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  80c;  No.  21,  2  standards,  $1.10;  No.  10  standards, 
$4.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Arkansas  or  Missouri. 
There  are  two  or  three  canners  in  the  district  who 
would  consider  confirming  sales  on  future  3s  standards 
tomatoes  at  $1.25,  and  extra  standards  at  $1.35,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points.  The  pack  in  this  size  can,  however,  will 
be  limited  to  cover  sales  made  in  advance  of  the  packing 
season. 

Future  Sales — There  have  been  more  cars  of  future 
tomatoes  sold  by  the  canners  of  the  Ozarks  during  the 
present  month  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  years  for  the  same  month  in  the  year.  We  find 
here  and  there  canners  who  have  sold  all  the  future  to¬ 
matoes  they  care  to  confirm  on  the  basis  of  the  prices 
shown  above. 

Future  Green  Beans — The  packers  of  stringless 
green  beans  are  not  eager  to  confirm  sales  for  future 
delivery  unless  orders  can  be  secured  at  canners’  full 
asking  prices.  The  lowest  prices  at  which  any  orders 
are  being  confirmed  range  as  follows:  Cut  stringless. 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  95c ;  No.  2  size,  $1.00 ;  No.  10  size, 
$5.00;  No.  2  size,  extra  standards,  $1.05;  No.  10  size, 
extra  standards,  $5.25.  Two  or  three  canners  will  book 
very  limited  sales  on  future  whole  green  beans,  extra 
standard  quality.  No.  2  size,  $1.20;  No.  10  size,  $6.00, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  Most  bean  canners  in  the  Ar- 
kansas-Missouri  Ozarks  will  pack  cut  beans  exclusively. 

Tomato  Acreage — We  question  every  canner  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  in  regard  to  the  success  he  is 
having  in  contracting  for  tomato  acreage.  These  can¬ 
ners  report  that,  while  they  hope  to  contract  what  acre¬ 
age  they  want  for  the  season’s  pack,  that  the  growers 
show  less  inclination  to  enter  into  contract  to  grow  to¬ 
matoes  for  this  year’s  pack  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  make  an  estimate 
this  early  as  to  the  probable  tomato  acreage  for  this 
year’s  pack  of  tomatoes  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  but 
it  will  likely  be  less  than  the  contracted  acreage  of  last 
year. 

Bean  Acreage — ^There  is  absolutely  nothing  we  can 
add  to  our  previous  report  in  regard  to  the  bean  acre¬ 
age  for  1929  pack.  We  find  very  few  canners  who  have 
succeeded  in  contracting  for  the  quantity  of  bean  seed 
which  they  think  they  will  need  for  the  acreage  they 
expect  to  get.  Some  canners  who  have  not  heretofore 
packed  any  green  beans,  and  who  expected  to  do  so  in 
1929,  have  finally  decided  not  to  pack  any  beans,  due  to 
the  great  scarcity  of  bean  seed  and  the  extreme  high 
price  ruling  on  same. 

Marglobe  Tomatoes — This  variety  has  been  grown  in 
a  limited  way  in  different  parts  of  the  Ozark  packing 
district  during  the  past  two  seasons,  and  has  proven 
highly  satisfactory.  Canners  state  that  they  have 
found  it  possible  to  pack  more  cans  of  tomatoes  per  ton 
from  this  variety  than  from  any  other  variety  grown 
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in  the  district.  These  canners  also  state  that  they  find 
this  variety  attains  a  splendid  color,  is  very  firm,  also 
very  attracive  in  appearance  when  the  cans  are  opened 
by  the  consumers. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Shrimp  Supply  Uncertain — Raw  Shrimp  Market  Active. 

Market  for  Canned  Strong — Oyster  Canning  Begins. 

Outlook  Better  Than  Was  the  Shrimp  Pack. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  31,  1929. 

HRIMP — ^The  supply  of  shrimp  is  about  as  uncer¬ 
tain  as  the  reception  of  the  radio  is  in  this  section. 
It  is  slightly  difficult  to  figure  it  out.  The  elements 
have  all  the  say,  and  it  baffles  the  best  of  us  what  to 
expect  of  our  instruments.  Sometimes  when  we  think 
that  we  are  going  to  get  a  good  reception  we  tune  in, 
only  to  find  that  the  elements  have  disposed  otherwise, 
and  there  is  either  no  reception  or  so  much  static  or  in¬ 
terference  that  we  have  to  dispense  with  the  service  of 
our  radio.  Yet  at  other  times,  when  things  don’t  look 
so  favorable  for  a  reception,  we  tune  in  just  as  a  force 
of  habit,  and  much  to  our  amazement  and  agreeable 
surprise  the  reception  is  clear  and  of  good  volume,  and 
we  ask  ourselves :  “How  does  it  all  happen  ?”  So  it  is 
with  shrimp.  There  is  no  set  rule  or  logical  theory  to 
determine  the  supply,  and  quite  often  when  least  ex¬ 
pected  shrimp  blow  on  the  beaches  and  the  boats  that 
happen  to  be  trying  them  out  just  as  a  matter  of  habit 
reap  the  benefit,  and  they  harvest  them  in  good  quan¬ 
tity.  The  weather  this  past  week  looked  unfavorable 
for  shrimping,  but  the  few  boats  that  ventured  out  in 
the  inclement  weather  did  fairly  well,  and  the  sea  food 
factories  in  Alabama  were  able  to  operate  a  few  hours 
each  day  on  shrimp,  which,  while  it  is  nothing  to  brag 
about,  yet  “every  little  bit  helps.” 

The  raw  shrimp  market  is  quite  active,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  it  is  serving  as  somewhat  of  a  handicap  to  the 
pack,  because  a  good  quantity  of  the  shrimp  is  going  to 
the  raw  shippers,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  there 
was  not  a  good  demand  for  raw,  headless  shrimp. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  strong  at  the  following 
prices:  No.  1  can,  medium,  $1.45  per  dozen,  wet  or  dry 
pack;  No.  1  fancy,  $1.65  per  dozen,  wet  or  dry  pack, 
f .  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  started  this 
past  week,  and  while  it  has  been  moving  along  slowly, 
yet  there  is  hope  of  improvement.  Nothing  can  be  de¬ 
termined  at  this  time  as  to  the  amount  of  the  pack  this 
season,  because  not  many  boats  have  gone  out  to  work 
on  the  reefs,  and  therefore  the  reefs  have  not  been 
thoroughly  covered.  However,  the  general  impression 
is  that  the  oysters  are  not  there  and  the  pack  will  be  a 
light  one. 

The  demand  for  raw  oysters  this  past  week  has  been 
slack,  but  there  is  indication  that  the  demand  will  pick 
up  this  week,  as  the  weather  is  turning  cold  and  should 
have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  consumption. 

Whether  Mississippi  will  be  able  to  turn  out  a  normal 
oyster  pack  this  season  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  will  do  better  with  the 
oyster  pack  this  season  than  they  did  with  the  shrimp, 
otherwise  it  would  be  disastrous  for  the  sea  food  pack¬ 
ing  industry  of  that  state  as  they  made  a  failure  of  the 
shrimp  pack  this  season,  because  they  were  shut  out  of 


getting  a  supply  of  shrimp  from  the  Louisiana  waters 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  which  was  when  the  best 
strike  of  shrimp  was  going  on. 

Louisiana,  while  possessing  the  best  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  oyster  bottoms  in  this  section,  packs  very  few 
oysters,  and  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  taken  from  the 
Louisiana  Marsh  are  carried  by  boats  to  Biloxi,  Miss., 
to  be  canned  on  account  the  Biloxi  factories  are  closer 
and  more  convenient  to  the  Louisiana  Marsh  than  the 
Louisiana  factories.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  oyster 
labor  that  fishes  the  Louisiana  Marsh  for  oysters  live  in 
Biloxi.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  cove  oysters, 
f.  o.  b,  cannery:  4  ounce  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen;  8  ounce 
cans,  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  10  ounce  cans,  $2.70  per 
dozen. 

Canning  Plant  at  Lakeland,  Fla. — A  canning  plant  to 
cost  about  $50,000  is  being  planned  to  be  erected  at 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  by  C.  L.  Kingsbury,  representing  New 
York  capitalists,  who  are  interested  in  the  project.  The 
architect  has  not  been  selected,  but  the  buildings  are 
supposed  to  be  60x120  feet  and  80x230  feet  and  modern 
in  every  respect. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Lively  Buying — Watching  the  Weather — Very  Cold 
Weather  Holding  All  Crops  Back — Change  in  Cana¬ 
dian  Regulations  Affecting  Canned  Foods — Peaches 
Stronger — Salmon  Better  Saught. 

San  Francisco,  January  31,  1929. 

Goods — while  many  canners  and  brokers  were  in 
attendance  at  the  Convention  in  Chicago,  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  seem  to  have  been  slowed  down  by 
their  absence,  and  is  rather  better  than  was  expected. 
Buyers  who  have  been  advising  the  trade  that  they 
would  not  be  in  the  market  again  until  after  the  Con¬ 
vention  seem  to  have  taken  a  change  of  heart,  and  have 
done  some  lively  placing  of  orders  during  Convention 
Week.  The  next  few  weeks  will  doubtless  witness  con¬ 
siderable  activity  and  then  withdrawals  and  price 
changes  are  expected  to  become  quite  marked.  In  fact, 
some  changes  are  looked  for  at  once,  as  quite  a  few  lines 
are  in  very  light  supply. 

Weather — This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  canner  keeps  one  eye  on  the  weather  and  the 
other  on  his  surplus  stocks.  So  far  the  rains,  upon 
which  California  depends  so  much  have  been  below 
normal,  the  deficiency  ranging  from  a  half  an  inch  at 
Fresno  to  six  inches  at  Santa  Rosa.  The  snowfall  in 
the  mountains  is  also  below  normal,  although  higher 
than  in  recent  years.  Very  cold  weather  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  month,  and  while  this  has  held  back  the 
growth  of  some  field  crops,  such  as  spinach  and  early 
peas,  it  is  proving  of  value  in  postponing  the  blossom¬ 
ing  period  of  fruit  trees.  For  years  California  has  not 
experienced  killing  frosts  in  the  spring,  and  deciduous 
fruits  have  been  harvested  in  ever-increasing  quanti¬ 
ties.  A  heavy  frost,  such  as  has  been  experienced  in 
the  past,  might  easily  inflict  such  heavy  losses  that  any 
surplus  holdings  of  canned  fruits  would  take  on  added 
value  overnight.  Just  now  canners  are  watching  Jupi- 
on  Jack  Frost. 

Canada’s  Regulations — California  canners  have  been 
advised  by  jobbers  and  brokers  in  Canada  that  new  or¬ 
ders  affecting  the  importation  of  canned  foods  have 
been  issued,  and  that  a  change  in  the  administration  of 
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these  regulations  has  been  made.  The  Canners  League 
of  California  has  investigated  the  matter  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  administration  of  that  part  of 
the  law  which  has*  to  do  with  grading  and  labeling  of 
canned  foods  produced  in  Canada  or  shipped  into  Can¬ 
ada  has  been  transferred  from  the  Veterinary  Director 
General  to  the  Fruit  Commissioner,  with  the  exception 
of  milk  and  milk  products.  The  old  orders  have  been 
canceled  and  new  ones  issued,  but  these  do  not  differ 
from  the  ones  they  supplant.  The  personnel  of  enforce¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  unchanged,  C.  S.  McGillivray,  Chief 
Canning  Inspector,  having  been  transferred  from  the 
Health  of  Animals  Branch  to  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Peaches — The  movement  of  California  canned 
peaches  has  strengthened  during  the  past  two  weeks, 
with  many  distributors  concentrating  on  this  line  be¬ 
cause  of  the  favorable  price  and  the  fact  that  some 
other  fruits  are  not  to  be  had  in  quantities  from  first 
hands.  There  has  also  been  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  export  trade  since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  opin¬ 
ion  being  general  that  prices  are  at  the  lowest  level 
they  will  reach.  No  further  reductions  seem  necessary 
to  move  the  unsold  portion  of  the  pack,  but  advances 
might  easily  be  expected  should  any  damage  to  the  crop 
come  through  frost  or  other  sources. 

Salmon — With  the  approach  of  spring  canned 
salmon  is  coming  in  for  increased  attention,  although 
the  movement  is  still  not  especially  marked.  Coast  in¬ 
terests  seem  to  be  holding  for  rather  firmer  rates,  while 
buyers  seem  content  to  purchase  for  immediate  re¬ 
quirements.  The  lower  prices  prevailing  this  year  for 
most  grades  has  stimulated  consumption  and  no  diffi¬ 
culty  is  expected  in  moving  the  pack. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  subsidiary  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
was  held  during  the  week,  when  officers  were  chosen 


for  the  ensuing  year  and  last  year’s  operations  pre¬ 
sented  in  detail.  In  his  report  to  stockholders  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Timson  said:  “In  the  past  year  a  marked 
betterment  has  developed  in  the  demand  for  canned 
salmon  both  in  the  foreign  and  in  the  domestic  mar¬ 
kets.  The  distributive  trade  has  been  brisk,  especially 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  with  the  result  that 
the  present  carryover  is  considerably  less  than  for 
some  time.” 

The  association  operated  thirteen  canneries  in  Alas¬ 
ka  and  one  on  Puget  Sound  during  the  1928  season,  and 
made  the  following  pack :  Sockeye,  9,851  cases ;  Red, 
560,216  cases;  King,  4,850  cases;  Coho,  7,896  cases; 
Pink  32,539  cases,  and  Chum,  25,791  cases,  a  total  of 
641,143  cases.  Earnings  were  $1^06  per  share  on  the 
57,508  shares  outstanding,  as  against  $14.35  per  share 
in  1927.  The  decline  is  due  to  the  fact  that  profit  from 
cannery  operations  dropped  to  $25,$53.33  in  1928,  in 
comparison  with  $151,780.13  for  1927.  However,  the 
insurance  fund  and  miscellaneous  earnings  increased 
to  $726,403.72  from  $763,621.02  of  a  year  ago.  The 
company  now  has  a  surplus  of  $1,726,691,  as  against 
$1,412,891  last  year,  and  has  reduced  its  inventory 
from  $3,103,731  to  $2,556,554  at  the  end  of  1928.  (’ur- 
rent  indebtedness  is  down  to  $1,775,578  from  $2,100,- 
064,  and  cash  on  hand  now  totals  $942,889,  against 
$463,968  at  the  end  of  1927r  Accounts  receivable  are 
at  $286,133,  in  comparison  with  $105,993  a  year  ago. 

The  officers  chosen  at  the  recent  meeting  are:  R.  I. 
Bentley,  chairman;  William  Timson,  president;  L.  E. 
Wood,  vice-president;  A.  K.  Tichenor,  vice-president; 
C.  A.  Iverson,  vice-president;  B.  R.  Hart,  vice-nre^i- 
dent;  directors,  Henrj’^  F.  Fortman,  J.  K.  Armsby,  Wm. 
Timson,  L.  E.  Wood,  R.  I.  Bentley,  R.  L.  Pratt,  Frank 
B.  Anderson,  A.  M.  Lester,  A.  K.  Tichenor,  L.  A.  Wool- 
ams,  Balfour  D.  Adamson,  R.  R.  Hart  and  W.  D.  Motts. 
The  latter  was  also  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Trade  Waiting  With  Interest  Practical  Working  Out  of  Provisions  of  Code  of  Ethics  as 
Approved  by  Federal  Trade  Commission — Industry  Now  has  Federal  Backing  in  Any 
Attempt  to  Stamp  Out  Some  of  Charged  Policies  of  Leading  Interests — Expanding  Con¬ 
sumption  of  Canned  Foods  Should  Make  for  Confidence  in  Planning  1929  Marketing 
Operations — Deming  &  Gould  Refund  on  Jobbers’  Floor  Stocks  of  Salmon  Following 
Recent  Decline  Brings  Forth  Praise — Survey  of  Distribution  Costs  to  be  Launched  by 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Ethics — Following  promulgation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  revised  rules  designed  to  govern  trade  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  grocery  industry,  trade  members  are  waiting 
for  the  first  “breaks”  and  consequent  action  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  industry’s  code. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  approved  code  are  the  following: 
“Terms  of  sale  shall  be  open  and  strictly  adhered  to.” 

“Price  discrimination  that  is  uneconomic  or  unjustly  discrim¬ 
inatory  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

“The  abuse  of  buying  power  to  force  uneconomic  or  unjust 
terms  of  sale  upon  sellers,  and  the  abuse  of  selling  power  to 
force  uneconomic  or  unjust  terms  of  sale  upon  the  buyers,  are 
unfair  methods  of  business.” 

These  three  provisions,  out  of  the  entire  group  of  resolutions 
approved  by  the  commission,  are  of  outstanding  importance. 
Wholesale  and  retail  groners  have  been  basing  their  campaign 
against  chain  store  interests  largely  upon  alleged  practices  by 
the  chains  falling  within  the  above  category.  The  method  of 


grouping  resolutions  by  the  Commission  puts  the  first  two  quoted 
resolutions  in  “Group  1,”  that  dealing  with  practices  classified 
by  law  as  unfair. 

Independent  grocery  interests,  so  called,  have  long  hinted  of 
the  existence  of  evidence  linking  up  leading  chain  store  organi¬ 
zations  with  the  three  practices  outlined  above.  The  consolida¬ 
tion  of  wholesale  grocers’  buying  power  in  large  groups  was 
done  ostensibly  to  offset  the  enormous  purchasing  power  of  the 
chains,  and  conceivably  the  co-operative  buying  organizations 
have  been  meeting  the  chains  on  their  own  ground,  which  means 
that  they  have  been  paralleling  the  buying  policies  of  the  large 
chains. 

Possibly,  there  will  be  some  charges  and  counter-charges  fol¬ 
lowing  the  organization  of  the  executive  committee  which  will 
direct  the  action  of  the  grocery  trade  practice  conference,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  direction.  This  committee 
is  to  be  made  up  of  members  representative  of  the  entire  gro¬ 
cery  industry. 
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Now  that  the  industry  has  the  machinery  at  hand  to  enforce 
reasonable  trading  practices,  and  the  backing  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  securing  compliance  with  the  expressed 
views  of  the  majority  regarding  fair  and  unfair  practices,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  launching 
a  constructive  plan  of  merchandising  that  will  do  away  with 
many  of  the  old  drawbacks. 

There  is  no  disposition  in  grocery  circles  to  view  the  results 
of  the  trade  practice  conference  in  the  light  of  a  cureall.  It  is 
recognized  that  competition  for  business  will  continue  just  as 
keen  as  ever,  although  it  is  expected  that  this  competition  will  be 
along  more  ethical  lines.  The  code  of  ethics  is  not  expected  to 
have  much  effect  upon  price  cutting,  although  if  its  terms  are 
strictly  adhered  to  large  distributors  will  find  it  more  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  secure  merchandise  price  sufficiently  low  to  permit 
them  to  drastically  undersell  competition  and  still  come  out  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  chief  question  in  the  minds  of  many  in  the  trade  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  whether  or  not  many  of  the  provisions  in  the  industry’s 
new  code  of  ethics  can  successfully  withstand  the  test  of  the 
courts.  It  is  conceded  that  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  enforce  compliance  with  any  of 
the  practices  embodied  in  the  code,  but  not  covered  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  However,  in  instances  of  this  sort,  it  is  believed  that  the 
publicity  attendant  upon  any  prosecution  or  attempt  at  prosecu¬ 
tion  will  have  a  salutary  effect. 

A  Young  Giant — Wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  distrib¬ 
utors  who  attended  the  recent  canners’  convention  in  Chicago 
have  come  away  more  than  ever  impressed  not  only  with  the 
great  magnitude  of  the  canning  industry,  as  constituted  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  by  the  enormous  potentialities  in  this  type  of  food  aa 
well.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  industry  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  surmounting  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  development, 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  some  elements  among  the  consuming 
public.  Canned  foods  are  now  generally  accepted  for  what  they 
are — pure,  wholesome  articles  of  food,  grown,  handled  and 
packed  in  such  manner  that  they  reach  the  consumers  in  condi¬ 
tion  equal  to  or  better  than  the  same  articles  of  fresh  food  can 
usually  be  obtained. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  disclosure  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  that  the  American  canning  industry  was  called  upon  in 
1928  to  supply  six  billion  cans  of  food,  and  that  further  material 
expansion  in  demand  may  reasonably  be  looked  for. 

While  wholesale  gocers  have  been  “plugging”  canned  foods 
consistently  for  many  years  past,  the  chain  stores  of  the  country 
in  recent  years  have  been  running  very  heavily  to  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  At  the  time  the  chains  launched  their  policy 
calling  for  the  merchandising  of  huge  quantities  of  green  pro¬ 
duce,  the  fear  was  expressed  among  canners  that  this  would 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  canning  industry. 
These  fears  have  not  been  realized.  The  chains  have  developed 
a  large  business  on  fresh  product,  but  this  growth  has  been  par¬ 
alleled  by  continued  expansion  in  the  demand  for  canned  foods 
at  the  chain  stores.  In  other  words,  while  the  competition  of  the 
green  product  has  cut  into  the  consumption  of  canned  foods,  the 
growth  in  the  latter  has  been  sufficiently  large  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  the  competition  of  sales  of  green  product. 

Some  interests  in  the  trade  are  frankly  skeptical  regarding 
some  of  the  campaigns  to  boost  canned  foods  sales,  but  have  co¬ 
operated  nevertheless.  They  will  continue  to  extend  this  co-op¬ 
eration.  In  addition,  however,  they  are  working  on  their  own 
plans  to  further  speed  up  canned  foods  consumption,  with  every 
prospect  for  continued  success  along  these  lines. 

The  great  growth  of  the  canned  foods  consumption  in  this 
country  has  come  about  so  rapidly  that  many  distributors  have 
not  yet  cast  aside  the  bugaboos  of  the  business  which  beset  them 
ten  years  ago,  when  consumption  was  not  as  elastic  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  'Thus  we  still  hear,  grave  misgivings  expressed  in  some 
quarters  of  the  trade  regarding  the  dangers  of  overproduction 
of  canned  foods  in  1929.  Many  interests  in  the  trade  have  ap¬ 
parently  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  industry,  including  both 
the  canner  and  the  distributor,  is  now  better  organized  to  handle 
any  temporary  oversupply  of  canned  foods,  and  that  there  is  a 
certain  market  for  quality  canned  foods,  regardless  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  which  the  present  capacity  of  the  industry  is  capable  of. 
In  addition,  canners  now  have  very  different  ideas  regarding  the 
business  side  of  their  operations  than  was  the  case  ten,  or  even 
five,  years  ago.  Canners  now  have,  as  a  class,  as  much  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  dangers  of  overproduction,  when  carried  to  extremes, 
as  have  the  distributors.  In  addition,  the  canning  industry  is 
now  made  up  of  stronger  and  larger  units  than  was  the  case  a 
decade  ago,  and  its  methods  of  operation  are  different.  Last 
year  there  were  several  interests  which  produced  in^  excess  of 
their  probable  market  requirements.  With  the  exception  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  peaches  and  Alaska  salmon  (the  latter  of  which  was 
overpriced  at  the  opening)  markets  have,  in  the  main,  been  fairly 
well  maintained  during  the  current  season.  With  this  history 


behind  it,  and  constantly  increasing  consumption  before  it,  the 
trade  can  afford  to  throw  off  some  of  the  shackles  which  past 
history  has  fastened  to  it,  and  plan  for  1929  pack  operations 
with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence. 

Building  Good  Will — Considerable  interest  is  shown  in  trade 
circles  in  a  circular  issued  currently  by  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  calling  attention  to  the  manner  in  wnich 
the  Deming  &  Gould  Co.  handled  the  recent  decline  in  prices. 
The  Association’s  letter  says:  “The  brokerage  firm  of  L.  Jti.  Kas¬ 
sel  &  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  lexas,  under  date  of  December  10,  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  letter  to  the  customers  of  Deming  &  Gouiu  Go. 
entitled  to  a  refund  on  floor  stocks  resulting  from  a  decline  In 
November  prices.  With  the  circular  letter  each  customer  re¬ 
ceived  his  check,  just  16  days  after  the  decline.  The  brokers 
called  attention,  and  very  properly,  to  the  promptness  with 
which  the  transaction  was  handled,  and  with  special  reference  to 
the  fact  that  no  cash  discount  was  deducted  in  refunding  the  80 
cents  per  case  decline.  The  circular  contained  this  signincant 
statement:  ‘Deming  &  Gould  Co.  always  endeavor  to  see  how 
much  they  can  do  for  their  customers,  not  how  little.  They  re¬ 
alize  that  the  good-will  of  their  customers  is  their  greatest  asset 
and  they  are  always  endeavoring  to  evidence  appreciation  of 
their  loyal  customers  as  substantially  as  possible.”  The  food  in¬ 
dustry  is  traveling  a  road  today  when  this  statement  and  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  it,  both  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
distributor,  will  meet  the  necessity  of  the  hour.  No  longer  can 
either  of  these  factors  engage  in  the  game  of  grab  and  suivive 
the  results.  That  a  duty  devolves  upon  the  food  manufacturer 
to  consider,  and  consider  seriously,  the  rights  and  welfare  ot  me 
wholesale  grocer,  is  not  a  subject  for  debate,  but  it  is  not  less 
important  that  the  wholesale  grocer  shall  give  like  and  equal 
consideration  to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  source  from  which 
he  draws  his  supply.  Today,  as  never  before  in  our  industry, 
the  importance  of  service  must  be  recognized  by  all  factors  in 
the  trade,  and  this  should  be  the  theme  all  the  way  down  the  line 
to  and  through  the  retail  merchant.  True,  there  are  other  very 
important  questions  affecting  our  business,  but  the  matter  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  expressed  by  right  thinking  and  fair  dealing  is  second 
to  none.” 

A.  &  P.  Expanding  in  Midwest — The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Tea  Company  has  opened  its  first  store  in  Minneapolis. 
Present  expansion  plans  of  the  company  in  that  territory  call 
for  making  Minneapolis  the  district  distributing  center  for  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  At  present,  it 
is  understood,  the  company  is  endeavoring  to  secure  a  site  for  a 
central  warehouse  serving  these  four  states,  to  be  located  in 
Minneapolis.  The  company  is  planning  marked  expansion  in  its 
operations  in  the  Midwestern  area,  according  to  current  reports 
in  trade  circles. 

To  Study  Distribution  Costs — Members  of  the  grocery  trade 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  census  of  distribution  costs  which 
the  Department  of  Commerce  will  conduct  among  grocers  in  the 
Louisville  area.  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  of  the  Department,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  survey,  says:  “Examples  of  successful  reactions 
within  the  trade  to  changed  competitive  conditions  are  numer¬ 
ous.  For  instance,  one  organization  of  independent  grocers 
numbers  over  10,000  retail  members  and  52  wholesalers,  repre¬ 
senting  an  annual  business  volume  of  $350,000,000.  This  group 
reports  eminent  success  in  its  co-operative  efforts  to  achieve  bet¬ 
ter  organization  and  management,  adequate  financing,  group 
buying  and  advertising  advantages,  balanced  inventories,  profit¬ 
able  customer  accounts,  and  generally  more  efficient  operation. 
One  wholesaler  reports  the  successful  operation  of  both  service 
and  cash-and-carry  branches.  Another  wholesaler  has  secured 
the  interest  and  support  of  his  400  retail  customers  by  sharing 
with  them  stock  in  his  business.  Among  more  recent  innovations 
in  the  field  of  retail  grocery  distribution  are  such  as  the  drive-in 
grocery,  which  caters  to  customers  who  enter  by  vehicle  or  on 
foot,  both  being  served  on  opposite  sides  of  a  U-shaped  partition 
from  the  same  revolving  counters.  There  is  also  the  combina¬ 
tion  rolling  store,  which  operates  an  ordinary  central  establish¬ 
ment  with  a  supplement  of  several  stores  mounted  upon  automo¬ 
bile  chassis.  These  stores  cover  a  territory  of  about  3,000  homes 
twice  a  day  and  carry  30  vegetables,  50  drug  sundries,  600  gro¬ 
cery  items  and  a  meat  market.  Another  newcomer  in  retail  gro¬ 
cery  distribution  is  the  5-and-lO-cent  store.  This  idea  is  being 
used  in  varying  methods.  One  concern  has  a  chain  of  14  such 
stores,  each  with  approximately  $4,000  stock,  including  from 
750  to  800  items.  The  average  cost  of  operation  is  reported  at 
10  per  cent,  and  the  mark  up  from  14%  to  16%  per  cent.  Self- 
service  is  a  part  of  one  such  project. 

“All  of  these  instances  speak  for  the  enthusiasm  and  ingenuity 
with  which  the  grocery  trade  has  set  about  to  solve  its  distribu¬ 
tive  problems.  This  interest  has  led  to  requests  for  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  pleased  to  aid  on  several  projects.  It  has  undertaken 
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an  investigation  of  costs  attaching  to  wholesale  grocery  distri¬ 
bution  and  to  retail  grocery  merchandising.  A  study  of  the 
consumers’  viewpoint  on  grocery  purchasing  has  likewise  been 
launched.  The  first  of  these  studies  has  just  been  printed.  This 
study,  made  at  the  request  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ‘volume’  has  frequently  been  accepted  as  the  ‘end’  of  busi¬ 
ness  effort,  to  neglect  of  profit.  The  search  for  volume  has  led 
many  distributors  so  far  afield  that  large  territories  are  now 
covered  at  an  actual  loss,  while  the  distributor  misplaces  his 
pride  in  an  increasing  annual  volume. 

PROGRAM  INDIANA  CANNERS  CONFERENCE 


Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  February  12-14, 
1929 — Indiana  Canners  Association  in  Co-operation 
With  Purdue  University — A  Conference  of  Canners, 
Field  Men  and  Factory  Managers  to  Discuss  Ways 
and  Means  of  Improving  the  Yield  and  Quality  of 
Indiana  Canned  Corn  and  Tomatoes. 


TO  bring  together  and  discuss  in  an  informal  way 
the  latest  information  of  importance  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  and  packers  of  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  A 
vast  amount  of  information  has  been  secured  during 
the  past  year  relative  to  the  best  methods  of  growing 
and  grading  the  Indiana  tomato  crop.  Tomatoes  were 
graded  (under  Federal  inspection)  at  nine  Indiana  fac¬ 
tories  in  1928.  A  field  survey  of  growing  conditions 
and  their  effects  upon  tomato  yields  and  quality  was 
made  at  these  nine  factories.  This  survey  included  over 
2,400  acres  of  tomato  fields.  Through  the  co-opeation 
of  nine  additional  factory  managers  similar  informa¬ 
tion  was  secured  from  another  2,400  acres  of  tomatoes. 
You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  much  fertilizer 
was  used  at  each  of  these  18  plants  and  how  it  affected 
the  yield  and  quality  of  the  crops ;  how  much  Septoria 
affected  the  yield  and  quality ;  how  the  disease  may  be 
controlled ;  in  short,  you  are  interested  in  knowing  how 
each  and  all  of  the  factors  influenced  the  condition  of 
the  raw  stock. 

During  the  year  information  was  secured  relative  to 
some  important  factory  management  problems.  A 
method  was  devised  to  measure  the  relative  amounts  of 
color  in  different  batches  of  tomato  pulp. 

New  and  important  varieties  of  sweet  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes  were  produced  during  the  1928  season.  You  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  more  about  these  new  varie¬ 
ties. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a  chance  to 
enter  into  the  discussion,  and  thus  bring  to  light  more 
viewpoints  and  ideas,  each  topic  is  in  charge  of  a  dis¬ 


cussion  leader  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  each  session  is 
made  a  sort  of  round-table  discussion. 

Everyone  Welcome 

Room  reservations  may  be  made  at  either  the  Fowler 
or  Lahr  Hotels. 

Tuesday,  February  12 

1.30  P.  M.,  Horticultural  Building.  Sweet  Corn  Prod- 
lems.  Leader,  Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

1.  Results  of  Sweet  Corn  Fertilizer  Demonstrations 
in  Illinois.  W.  A.  Huelson,  University  of  Illinois. 

2.  Developing  new  varieties  and  strains  of  sweet 
corn.  Glen  Smith. 

Wednesday,  February  13 

9.00  A.  M.,  Horticultural  Building.  Tomato  Factory 
Problems.  Leader,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  National  Canners 
Association. 

1.  Grading  Tomatoes.  F.  C.  Gaylord. 

2.  Measuring  the  color  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  pulp. 
J.  H.  MacGillivray. 

1.30  P.  M.,  Horticultural  Building.  Tomato  Disease 
Control  Problems.  Leader,  J.  J.  Rogers,  Pendleton,  Ind. 

1.  How  to  retain  tomato  foliage  and  why.  M.  W. 
Gardner,  Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

8.00  P.  M.,  Banquet.  Fowler  Hotel.  How  to  get 
music  out  of  canning  factory  equipment. 

Thursday,  ^bruary  14 

9.00  A.  M.,  Horticultural  Building.  Tomato  Cultural 
Problems.  Leader,  Vance  Braxton,  Paoli,  Ind. 

1.  Results  of  the  1928  tomato  survey.  H.  D.  Brown. 

2.  Plus  and  minus  examination,  including  only  infor¬ 
mation  included  in  the  discussions  during  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Note — The  answers  to  all  the  questions  for  this  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  mimeographed,  so  that  you  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  study  them  before  the  test. 

1.30  P.  M.,  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Buildings. 

Special  Problems 

The  members  of  the  Horticultural,  Botany  and  Ento¬ 
mology  Departments  will  be  in  their  offices  to  discuss 
new  or  special  problems  which  may  not  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  conference  or  which  may  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  individual  interest. 


— Since  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200*202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  1928  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  cannera  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  18th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  jjiven. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  8old  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manafacturmrt  or 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  V)iU  pay  you  to  Write  for  our  prices 


PATENTED 


and  further  particulars. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.»  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

,La  Porte,  Indiana 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


V 


SMILE  AWHILE 

TTtmrm  it  a  taving  gract  in  a  ttnta  of  hrnnor. 

Ralax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battar  mantally. 
phyaloally — and  finanolally 
Sand  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ara  walooma. 


>o<i/ 


Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

Bliss”  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 

Builders  oj  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  S.'VTu 

I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburgy  Wis. 


POOR  FELLOW 

Beggar  (pleading) — Give  a  starving  man  a  nickel 
for  a  cup  o’  cawfee,  please,  Mister? 

Mister — Sorry,  but  I’ve  only  got  a  five-dollar  bill. 

Beggar  (affably) — That’s  all  right.  Mister;  I  got 
change. 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE  IS  OVEfe 

Magistrate — You  are  charged  with  deserting  your 
wife.  Is  this  true? 

Prisoner — No,  your  honor;  I  am  not  a  deserter — 
I’m  a  refugee ! 


DECEPTION 

“I  have  learned  that  the  birthstone  you  gave  me  on 
my  birthday  is  imitation.”^ 

“And  I  have  learned  that*  instead  of  being  your  twen¬ 
tieth  birthday,  as  you  told  me,  it  was  your  twenty- 
eighth.” — Detroit  News. 


FISHING  FOR  SOMETHING 
“What  are  you  fishing  for,  little  boy  ?” 

“Whales.” 

“But  there  are  no  whales  in  this  pond.” 

“No;  nor  anything  else,  so  I  might  just  as  well  fish 
for  whales.” — Washington  Star. 


TOO  REALISTIC 

“Dauber  does  very  realistic  work,  doesn’t  he.”  said 
one  artist  to  another. 

“So  much  so,”  replied  the  other,  “that  those  apples 
he  painted  six  weeks  ago  are  now  said  by  critics  to  be 
rotten.” — Washington  Star. 


BLESSED 

“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,”  quoted  the  good 
deacon. 

“Especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  fellow  who  is  getting 
the  worst  of  the  fight,”  suggested  the  unregenerate 
backslider. — Philadelphia  Record. 


A  GOOD  TIP 

Poor  Man — I  say,  porter,  did  you  find  $50  on  the  floor 
this  morning? 

Porter — Yes,  suh;  thank  you,  suh. — Washington 
Star. 


WHICH  MAN? 

He — ^Who  was  the  man  who  kissed  you  at  the  carni¬ 
val  last  night? 

She — At  what  time  ? — Detroit  News. 


PEAK  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
“Here,  young  man,  you  shouldn’t  hit  that  boy  when 
he’s  down.” 

“Gwan.  What  d’yer  think  I  got  him  down  fer?” — 
Washing W  Star. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  CertiBed,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
BEET  MACHINERY, 


.4yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Perlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  _Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co,,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  (jambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (jhicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^ue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicagro. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  Sc  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy:  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  Sec  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condented  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Cbisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

^ .  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Borlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Bprlin-Cbanman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Ber'’n-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Tiangsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Snrsp-ue-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slavsman  Sc  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

Dewey  Sc  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Av<><-s  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  .1. 
Bprlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Mansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Com.,  Caderburg,  Wis. 
Mo-psl  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  Sr  Co.,  Tnc..  Baltimore. 
Sorague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
i'*orral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Tnc..  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  .1. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  Sc  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 
CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories.  Urbana,  111. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  Sc  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  < 
FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  Sc  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  Sc  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINEBTY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

P^ils,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

,1.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Washington-Idaho  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  Sec  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle.  Toronto,  (ian. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Washington-Idaho  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy, 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 

Belt  Drives, .  etc. ) . 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  fettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chishplm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang,  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lai^senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingriflith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctoij,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach.  ^ 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


KITTREDGE 
g LABELS  J 

il  CHICAGO  m 


sman  Junior 
Gang  Slitter 


Especially  adapted  to  cutting 
a  series  of  strips.  By  adjust¬ 
ing  cutters  any  desired  width 
can  be  had.  Cuts  true  and 
accurate  without  burs. 

Equipped  with  the  well  known 
Brown  &  Sharpe  shears. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

801  E.  Pratt  St., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

— —QUALITY  PACK— - * 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  gener&l  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 
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